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pounds ten] Somebody must have got 
at the drawers! Do giTe another lock^ 
however*” * 

And «80 Kate commenced her searoli; 
but the cabinet was so intricate in its 
construction, that; till this moment^ one 
drawer had remeiiied imdiscovered by 
its present possessors. 

My stars! ** exclaimed ahe^ ** what, 
m the naine of wondefi is here? Such 
a sight of papers,^ all sealed so 
ousl Why, did yot? p*it ttese 
Jem?” 

Not I,” said he. Fll ky a ihMir 
they belonged to old Mrs. 
call-’em, at Ashmi Hall theve*; aiaS &ai^ 
lam here ever since.” 

Just at this moment enteigpd Mr. Ihlsm- 
mond, the»parish minister; and 
more eager forms' opinion 
the prize they h^d foundj t^an Ibr 
spiritual services to *lier dyil^ hnsbudi 
put them into his haiitd. « 

Jem, sir, is too dl to Ic^ at them. 
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said she; ** and I am no scholar. Will 

you be so good as to see what they are, 

and whether they are worth any thing 

•They are honestly mine, he they 

what they may/’ exclaimed the old man; 

for njy master bdlight those very drawers 

at Ashen Hall; and when he went away, 

he said 1 might have them: and no> 

thing’s ffieer than a gift.’* 

Mr. Drummond glanced his eye over 

the papers, and after performing his pro- 
* ® ^ 
fefi^onal duty, put them into his pocket; 

and sped him home to the parsonage, 

wh^r^, for several evenings, the attention 

or the*'faxuily was engaged by listening 

to the following^ narrative. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The changing scenes of life are over; — 
my sun is declining,—soon it will cease^ 
to illumine the hills and vales which 

4 

hav% been traversed by ray weary steps. 

I will take a last survey; arid, by the 
aid of its departing rays, endeavour to 
^ retrace all my wanderings, ^h! its soft 
beams still gild the sale and straight noad 
which lay before me! Now I see it 
distinctly; and I can perceive, too, the 
crooked paths and labyrinthiS^into which 
I deviated. There I bewildered,— 
and thence an unseen diand brought me, 
at length, as a strayed sheep into the 
fold. 

Though parrmtage, noble or ol^scure, 
may entail honour or the reverse on aQ 
individual, I am ha*pj^ily exempted from . 
either extreme; having *been bom in that 
intermediate (lass of society generally 
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esteemed the most favourable to virtue 
and to happiness. My father was a 
solicitor in a populous town, and derived 
coRsMerable emolument from his pro¬ 
fession. My acquaintance with him, 
^during my mlier years, was certainly 
not very familiar 5 for his exclusive appli¬ 
cation to business was incompatible^with 
domestic babits. His father having dis¬ 
sipated a moderate fortune in desultory 
pursuits, apd thereby lost some favgur- 
ablo opportunities * of providing for his 
family, determined him to an opposite 
line of conduct Keeping one object 
constantly^in view, he exerted all his 

Cr 

energies to repaid the injury his fortunes 
had sustained; and he suffered few mat¬ 
ters, either wijthin doors or without, to 
interrupt his favourite copcern^. 

Of my mother, during l(i^is early period 
€# my life,^my recollections are of a 
more endearing dfescription. Her na¬ 
tural tender, frank, ardent, and affec¬ 
tionate, had been chastened by protracted 
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bodily afflictions. I had heard it dis¬ 
tantly hinted, that my father was not 
the object t>f her choice, but that she 
was fgrced into the connexion b]f ^er 
family: on this subject, however, she 
herself was silent. Yet although, in her 
general deportment, therd might be a* 
something indie^itive of a mind not en¬ 
tirely at ease, there was notlyng in her 
conduct, as a wife, from which such a 
circumstance could have been inferred; 
but the degree in whfch she was impeded 
by sickness, in the discharge of those 
domestic duties for which she was, in 
other respects, ^o eminently qualified, 
preyed upon her spirits, and aggravated 
her malady. 

Surely, there is no female who would 
express sAirprise at this statement,—none 
who, having *ssumed so important a 
station as that of the mistress of a family, 
would feel the performance of her various 

duties more burdensome than the un- 

« 

avoidable suspension of them. ** A good 
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\^ife is from the Lord;” but she only 
merits that honourable title, who acquits 
herself with alacrity and zeal. 

J ihad a brother too,yes, L had a 
brother; —and we together engrossed 
all our mother’s Solicitude. Her anxious 
wish to recover health, for our sakes, 
aggravated every pain, and rendered ^ore 
formidable every unpropitious symptom 
of her disorder. Richard was two years 
older than myself 5 and he inherited all 
his^other’s engaging qualities. The tur*- 
bulence of the boy was so blended with 
genuine good-nature and the kindest af- 
fedtion« of the heart, that they more fre- 
quentljf cheered and enlivened his invalid 
parent, than disturbed or oppressed her. 

When his schooling was completed, 
he was taken into his father’s office, 
with the ^iew of being brought up to 
tt|e same profession; but all who knew 
him thought, and hksn 3 ^other feared, that 
he would, never submit to the restraints 
it imposed. My father, however, be- 
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trayed no fears on the subject; for he 
possessed the rare quality of rendering 
every individual' under his command, of 
whatever rank, age, temper, or"?iafcit, 
perfectly conformable to the routine of 

business. It was a minor consideration 

* • 

to him, what they were out of the office; 
in il, they were so many implements of 
his trade, which he adapted to their 
various uses, almost with as much ease; 

^ and as little ceremony, as the mechanic ' 
does his tools^ Certain services were to 
be performed, and performed they were, 
by the simple means of keeping his 
machinery in order. So littleMid he 
know of insubordination, that whenever 
he heard people complain of being un¬ 
able to manage their sesvants and as¬ 
sistants, coostantly silenced them by 
this laconic question, Why not?” 

Richard was hiot well di^osed to en^ 
dure this kind of* discipline, although,» 
while undef^it, he was as unavoidably 
passive as th^ rest of the machinery of 

B 5 
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which he formed a part; but he panted 
for liberty, and resolved to make a bold 
effort to obtain it, at all hazards. My 
mother was inconsolable when he first 
announced his determination to quit the 
paternal roof, knowing that when no 
longer under her watchful eye, he would 
be exposed to a thousand temptationn. 

For some time, his filial affection and 
tenderness prevented him from -deve¬ 
loping the ^ whole of his scheme; but, 
what was her grief and dismay, when 
she discovered his intention of going 
abroad ! While the invalid mother fore- 
& final 

son, and employed every argument that 
matv^tnal feeling could suggest to dis¬ 
suade him from the measure, he accosted 
her in the most soothing^ strain^, express 
sive of the tenderest affection and most 
poignant distress; but yet struggling 
with an ardent dCsire for the attain- 
of his object; their ullitxial sufier^ 
ings were aggravated by^the dread of 


separation from this darling 
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my father’s resentment, who could never 
tamely endure to be thwarted in his 
plans. 

But it so happened, that these appre¬ 
hensions were totally groundless. Ri¬ 
chard introduced the* subiect with a 
great deal of circumlocution; but when 
his fcither perceived his drift, he cut him ^ 
short, brought matters "3 a point, and 
despatched the business with promptness 
and decision; by saying, that if any other 
situation or profession pleased him better, 
as it made no material difference to hits, 
he should not be at the tiouble of op¬ 
posing it; and he vished him •to con¬ 
sider himself perfectly j^t iiberty to follow 
his own inclin*»tions. 

Notwithstanding my mother’s dread of 
a disagifeemei^ betv^een the father and 
the son, she could not no^ Belp re¬ 
gretting the removal of o^p obstacle to 
this fatal step, by her husband’s ready, 
acquiescence. No other impediment oc¬ 
curring, meq| 3 ures were taken to prdcure 
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an appointment in the East India Com¬ 
pany’s service, and too soon the fatal 
hour of separation arrived; at this mo- 
me^iteit is frefeh in my recollection, and 
1 may number it among the bitterest of 
my life. 

My mother’s impaired constitution now 
received a shock, which left little hope 
of her long surviving: but my father evi¬ 
dently thought it quite unnecessaiy to 
die because a son was gone abroad, nor 
did „he appear apprehensive of such a 
result in the case of his wife. He how¬ 
ever spared no expense, and withheld no 
indftlgence, which her precarious circum¬ 
stances *seemed to require, provided that 
they did not demand his personal atten¬ 
tion, obtrude iqjto his office, or interfere 
with his busy concerns. ^ . • 

. But it k time to say something of 
myself. 1 was just fifteen at the time 
^of my brother’s departure for India: the 
world called me handsome, and I was 
disposed to believe it: but, if certain 
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grave people should he more inquisitive 
respecting my mental qualities than my 
personal attractions, let them knqjv that 
my ndtural temper was most sweet, «nd 
soft, and engaging, and humble, and teach¬ 
able, when my will was not opposed, my^ 
opinions controverted, my convenience as¬ 
sailed, or my plans interrupted: but then 
I experienced an indefinite setfsation, ac^ 
comptoied by a transitory flush in the 
cheeks, a sudden palpitation, ^nd a quick¬ 
ness of utterance not usual in more tpan- 


quil moments. I!Tow, as. the atmosphere 
of my parents' house seemed rather^ to 
aggravate this malady, I was induced to 
take every possible method to escape 


from it, and contrived, by what my father 
termed gaddingyixi ward offthe frequency 
of the paroxysms-"iQ *60 doing I acquired 
a reputation abroad, which I could not 


maintain at home,-^that of being a very 
good-tempered girl. 

I was a wit, too; for I cduld write 


poetry, and burlesque my friends, to the 
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great amusement 9f some^ and the inward 
chagrin of others: indeed, so high was 
my reputation, that a foolish egotism 
readied some individuals even ‘ ambi¬ 


tious to be the objects of my satire; 
^this, however^ stimulated my Muse to 
such vagaries, as in my sober moments 
I had reason to suspect did not event¬ 
ually operate to my advantage: and cer¬ 
tainly by being so constantly employed 
by my friends, to^ celebrate the most, 
trivial occurrences that befel them, I 


found business accumulate so rapidly on 
my hands, as to leave me little leisure or 
relish ^r more important avocations. 

Now it unfortunately happened, that 
neither was my father a poet, nor jny 


mother a pocN^ss: the Muses had not 
instilled one particle of ^enthu^asm into 
their composition: it was reserved for 
their more-rfavoured daughter to enjoy 
the smiles of the Sster nine, and parti¬ 


cipate in*all the'distinguishing honours 


of their partiality. Of course, my parents 
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gradually sunk in my estimation into 
beings of an inferior order j not that my 
filial affection, although so forcibly as¬ 
sailed,*^ could ever be extinguished t for 
my mother, especially, I felt a tenderness 
which eventually remained j)roof against^ 
every unpropitious circumstance: but, 
not tufficiently sensible of the full im¬ 
port of the fifth commandraesit, if not 
essentially deficient in natural affection, 
,I certainly did not’ give my parents the 
honour due to them'. My conscience 
frequently upbraided me with suffering 
this evil disposition to influence my be¬ 
haviour, thoug^ after every aggfession, 

1 made secret promises of amendment, 
and as repeatedly'broke them. 

But, of our family circie, one indivi¬ 
dual remains tojbe described. Peter Pat¬ 
terson, articled to my father, wa? some¬ 
what older than my brother |licbard: his 
connexions were respectable, and his ex¬ 
pectations promising: * nor was he in¬ 
sensible to th^se acddental advantages. 
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Empty, pert, vain, and conceited, to me 
he became an insufferable nuisance, espe- 

V 

cially as I found both reserve and ne- 
giect equally ineffectual for keepihg him 
at a respectful distance. His fair com- 
plexion, floidd cheeks, and oval face, 
might have fascinated some, but they 
were my aversion; and I believef that 
the constant obtrusion of this object of 
extreme dislike upon my notice, tended 
to augmenf the natural irritability of my 
teKiper, as well as to form some un- 
amiable habits, which, for a long time, 
seemed too inveterate to yield to the 
chastisements with which I was exer- 
cised. • 

My dislike gradually degenerated into 
the most confirmed malice, (my con¬ 
science does not allow ^me to* employ a 
milder*^^ithet); scarcely a day elapsed 
in which j was not contriving, either 
by word or deed, \o vent these acrimo¬ 
nious feelings by insulting or tormenting 
this habitual intruder on iqy quiet; espe> 
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cially, I had recourse to my pen, tansack- 
ing my imagination for the purpose of 
rendering him ndkiulous ^ and 1 so far 
succeeded> that his name was rarely sn^^ 
tioned, without some mischievous couplet 
of mine being attached to it. But I 
might have let him alone* for he was 
fully competent to the task of rendering 
himself ridiculous, without the uid of my 
wit, or my interference. 

How dangerous is the indulgence of 
malevdlent feelings! * always ’ more de¬ 
structive to the peace of the bosom 
which fostera them, than to the welfare 
of the individual against whom they fTTe 
directed. A worm af the root •of all 
mental excellence, of, all benevolent prp^- 
pensities, they extend thei]^ baneful influ¬ 
ence far and wide, eten to those who are 

• « 

not the immediate object of the«r7»'{t is a 
malady which yields to few remedies^ 
but those which are mix^ in the bitter 
cup of affliction; and.some have only 

_ I ^ fjf* 

found a cure by wringing it out to the 
very dregs. 
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I had reason to believe, that this dis¬ 
like in the early stage of it, was not 
mutual; but that Peter Patterson was 
far captivated by my person, as to 
harbour a sort of attachment, if any 
^sentiment in a* bosom like his, could 
deserve the name: but though he never 
advanced so far as to make an,^ open 
declaration of love, the unequivocal 
symptoms of this sentiment increased 
my abhorrence, and had the most inju- 
riqus effects on my temper. Mfy poor 
mother frequently had her full share of 
my ill-humour, though it was especially 
at thic period that she needed a friend 
and jf comforter. I am now convinced, 
that she longed to find that friend in me: 
it would haje mitigated her sorrows, 
could she have conversed frequently and 
freely*^** that interesting subject, her 
absent son; but at this i^nhappy period, 
I was in no mopd f9r*soothmg the sorrows 
of a mojther: besides, I harboured the 
mistaken notion, tliat to dwell at all on 
the subject would only increase her melan- 
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choly; as if she could possibly forget 
whsi was preying on her vjtals, and 
preying more intensely for want of some 
friendly bosom on which to repose. • ^ 
My mother was not the only sufferer 
by this ill-timed and mistaken reserve; 
for at this very juncture, I was myself 
pining for the society of my dear brother, 
as a protection from the impertinences of 
my daily tormentor; and the contrast 
jvhich I continually made in imagina** 
tion between the two characters, aggm^ 
vated my regret; but I sullenly brooded 
over these disquietudes, instead of che* 
rishing that confidence and sym{»athy, 
which, but for my perverge and perverted 
feelings, would have proved a mutual 
benefit. 

m 

“ I was all a civil wai^within* 

And, like a vessel steering in a storm, ^ 

Required more hands than one to keej^me upright. ** 
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CHAPTER It 


In the midst of this perturbation of mindj 
I was seized with a dangerous illness, 
and for many weeks my life hung in 
suspense. My mother, regardless of her 
own infirmities, watched over my bed 
with unremitting tenderness and solici¬ 
tude;—no peevish Or impatient expres¬ 
sion of her’s ever assailed me, although 
she had to encounter both, from the na¬ 


tural irritability of my temper, aggra¬ 
vated' by bodily suffering. At length a 
sound constitution triumphed over the 
disease, and the health of my tender 


parent, instead of appearing exhausted 
by incessant fatig 7 ie and anxiety, seemed 
to experience a temporary revival from 


the joy produced by my recovery. 

It was while tlfe‘marks of this recent 


indisposition were still visible on my wan 
features, that, during one of our morning 
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rides, we alighted at a small farm-house, 
occupied by a person for whom my father 
had transacted business. Its situation 
was retived, but rural and agreeable; {Hid 
its interior exhibited all the marks of 
neatness and good management. We 
experienced so cordial a reception, and 
the people, though plain in their style 
and manners, appeared so amiable and 
prepossessing, that we occasionally re¬ 
peated our visit. Mrs. Tboroughgood„ 
oHiserving my sickly appearance, kindly 
invited me to spend a few days at the 
farm for the benefit of the air; if, as she 
added, I could put up with their homely 
accommodations. Jhis mvitation *was 
repeated so cordially, that it overcame 
our scruples, and we felt inclined to re¬ 
pair the damage done ^ to .my blooming 
cheeks, by trying the salubrioujP*1Bir at 
Mr. Thoroughgood's farm, 

. Although I had so gpeat an idea of my 
own importance, as to conceive tbot the 
honour I conferred by my presence 
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would amply repay all the hospitality 

of roy hosts, I affected to feel very con- 

siderately for the trouble a personage of 

lay* consequence must occasion 4o such 

a plain family. I had settled it in my 

own mind, that during my visit the 

whole household would be decked in 

their holiday clothes, that the children 

would occasionally be admitted into my 

presence, and stand in a row with their 

hands before them, to see and to be 
* • . ' 
seen : in fact, tfadt the ordinary business 

of the house would be suspended, and 

the period of my visit observed as a 

genefal holiday throughout the family. 

No such thiiigs happened. 

On the contrary, when, with a conse¬ 
quential air,J addressed my kind hostess 
by saying, Now^ I beg, Mrs.*Thorough- 
goodfTHiat you will make no kind of 
difference^on my account her look and 
manner plainly indicated that this cau¬ 
tion was superfluous: for aught I could 
pei^eivOi nearly every thing went on in 
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its usual course, exhibiting the same air 
of comfort, order, and perfect neatness, 
as when we made an unexpected mil. 
The farli was certainly plain; but it VaS 
well cooked, and decently served, and 
I soon acquired a better appetite for 
these homely repasts, than 1 had usually 
experienced for the more costly viands 
of my father’s table, • 

For one novel custom, however, I was 
completely unprepared^*^ before we be¬ 
gan supper, on the farmer^s striking the 
floor with his large oaken stick, the maid 
and a pIoughboy*r-actually 21 . plougkboy! 
appeared in the room, and, without any 
ceremony, seated themselves in my pre¬ 
sence ! Such k thing I had never wit¬ 
nessed in my life. Then Mr. Thorough- 
good read*a chapter in the Bibl^, and 
prayed without a bpok! I was cer^n it 
usaa not repeated by rote, because, among 
other strange things* il'hich I had been 
unaccustomed to hear, he prayed for a 
blessing on my; visit, and for my com- 
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plete restoration to health. I began now 
to suspect what sort of people I was 
amongst; however, having discerned no- 
tiudg yet that I could Uame^ I resolved, 
for the present, to suspend my opinion. 

. Whether the^same ceremony was repeated 
in the morning I am UQt competent to 
affirm; because the family dispersed 
about their respective avocations long 
before I made my appearance: but there 
was always found a little table, neatlv 
set out, ready for my breakfast—the only 
instance in which it could be discerned 
that 1 occasioned any unusual trouble. 

You are very early risers, Mr, Tho- 
roughgood,” said L 
** It is a rule at our house, Miss/’ said 
he, “ to earn our breakfast before we 
eat it.” • c 

** I do think,” added his wife, 
that if Miss Burrows would take a turn 
in the fields beforl &er’s, she would soon 
get a better appetite, for she eats nothing 
-«*just nothing at all.” , 
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Shall I call you to-morrow morning, 
ma’am said little Fanny, who stood by. 

Thank you, my dear, do,” said 1— 
for I could not decently say No.” • • 
And so, the next morning, came a gen¬ 
tle tap at my chamber-Joor, with ** It’s 
six o’clock, ma’am.’* 

Six ^’clock ! thought I, that u early; 
however, after a little delay and reluct¬ 
ance, I summoned courage to rise, though 
I felt very tremulous and strange, and 
had walked a full quarter of an hour be* 
fore I could dismiss the apprehension of 
sustaining a material injury by this un¬ 
seasonable exposure to the morning air: 
but ray fears subsided as I quickened my 
pace, and little Fanny, who was my com¬ 
panion, contributed in a gr^t degree to 
dissipate them b;j her ^cheerful and art¬ 
less chat. 

Now, ma’am, f’ll show you such a 
pretty green lane! This is our way to 
school — there—that is the school with 
the white paling, and there is our house 
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just over yonder gate; don’t you see the 
chimney and the poplars? They’re in 
our garden! That is our house; now 
go another way across the fields, 
and we shall be home presently.” 

I was tired When we got home, and 
began to fear 1 should sustain as much 
injury from the heat, as I had .appre¬ 
hended f»*om the cold : but I thought the 
bread unusually sweet that morning, and, 
before I quitted the breakfast table, such 
a /elicitous sensation diffused itself over 
me, and I felt in such perfect charity with 
all mankind, that I verily believe, had 
Peten Patterson himself accosted me at 
the fhoment, I should have vouchsafed 
him a civil' answer! 

The tap at^^my chamber-door, repeated 
every morning, was answered with in¬ 
creasing good humour; not that I can 
boast of the permanence of these tranquil 
feelings during the i^est of the day: some 
disease^ may be cured by early rising 
alonei without the aid of medicine, and 
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others might be mitigated by it; but I 
am not sure that it has ever been found a 
specific for pride, or obstinacy, or self- 
willapplications widely different? in 
their nature and operation, are necessary 
for such inveterate maladies; and for me 
some of these more powerful means of 
cure were yet in reserve. 

The superiority on which I «o much 
prided myself, authorised me, as I ima¬ 
gined, to dictate to m^ kind hostess on 
subjects of all kinds, even those respect¬ 
ing which I was totally ignorant; and I 
not unfrequently exposed ray ignorance 
in a way, that, on maturer refldttion, 
made me feel thoroughly gishamed. “ You 
should do this/’ and why don’t you do 
that ?” was, as I conceived •at the time^. 
rendering her an ^essential service: but, 
although my officious interference was 
borne with the utmbst placiditj and good 
humour, I had the fficAtification to per^ 
ceive that things went on just the i^me 
as before. The woman appeared to me 

" c 2 
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to be quite incapable of receiving new 
ideas. One day, having endeavoured to 
enforce the absolute necessity of Fanny’s 
having a better hat—she calmly Replied, 

But we cannot afford it.” 

* 

** O yes, y^ou can,” said I. 

"We are the best judges of that, I 
think,” said the father, in rather sc surly 
tone. 

Indeed, I began to suspect that I was 
no favourite with this good man, what¬ 
ever I might be with his wife: for I ob¬ 
served that whenever he accosted me, his 
countenance, which was remarkably open 
and ^ood-natured 
a change not at all flattering to my va¬ 
nity; especially as I had no reason to 
dmpute it tc any particular embarrass¬ 
ment or diffidence he ;might feel at the 
immeasurable distance which I conceived 
rank and .acquirements had placed be¬ 
tween us. 1 would* fain have persuaded 
myself that I was perfectly indifierent to 
the opinion of such a man; while, at the 


, invariably underwent 
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same time, could I have been assured of 
the cordial approbation of this worthy 
couple, I believe I should have expe¬ 
rienced an inward satisfaction, decHediy 
at variance with the sentiments with 
which I affected to regard them. 

These mistaken notions of inequality 
with which I entered the house, rendered 
me equally forgetful of my situation as a 
guestf and of the character of a gentle- 
woman, on which I especially prided 
myself; and caused Jae to behave with 
little more regard to the feelings or in¬ 
clinations of my hosts, than 1 should 
have thought due to the masl^r and 
mistress of a lodging-hyuse. Mrs* Tho- 
roughgood had a neat little china closet 
or beaufet, in which her ingenuity and 
contrivance wer^ conspicuous in the ar¬ 
rangement of its contents to " the best 
advantage, and .t>f which could jier- 
ceive she was a little vain: the first day 
of my becoming an inmate, I took down 
one of the china cups for my medicine; 
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when she came into the room she washed 
and carefully replaced it, without further 
notice; but the next day, 1 found one of 
a plainer set standing by the phial, afford¬ 
ing me, as she naturally conceived, a suf¬ 
ficient hint for the future. Instead of this, 
however, a few days afterwards, on finding 
my usual cup omitted, I went again to the 
closet, and without scruple supplied its 
place from the set I had before assailed, 
and then left it on a table near the win- 
dow; presently came in little George, 
and in climbing up to speak to his sister 
in the garden, he threw it down, and the 
ffoor ^as bestrewed with its broken frag- 

c 

ments! ^ 

There, you little creature,** said I, 
you have broken the cup,—what will 
your mother say ?*’, , 

1 am sorry, ’* said I, when she came 
that tl^e child has broken your cup; it 
is well it was nothifig of more value.” 

Oh dear, oh dear !** said she, as she 
picked up the useless fragments with 
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vexation in her face, this china was my 
mother's! ” 

Well, Mrs. Thoroughgood, ” said I, 
laughing, '' as I had some share i5 tlie 
mischief, I shall endeavour to repair it." 

That I do not desire, miss,” said she, 

• • 
as she still surveyed the broken pieces; 

^ indeed you cannot repair it, because 
it was my mother's: but it eannot be 
helped now, and fretting won’t put it 
together again:” and then her courite- 
nance resumed its pfacid smile, and she 
appeared to have forgotten her little mis¬ 
fortune. 

Although I had charged my aemoiy 
with the promise of replacing the broken 
article, it is probable, through the mul¬ 
tiplicity of my own more important 
concern^, that J might have thought no 
more of the affair; but for a casual cir¬ 
cumstance, which brought it^to my recol¬ 
lection, accompanied*by a rather unplea¬ 
sant feeling. • 

During my visit, Mrs* Thbroughgood 
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had a party of friends, when this very sfet 
of old china was brought forward with its 
appendages, carefully reserved for state 
occasions; and among them, to complete 
the number, appeared an odd cup! I notv 
felt uneasy and impatient, till 1 had per¬ 
formed my promise; accordingly, the 
next day, I went home, and without con¬ 
sulting my mother, purchased a com¬ 
plete set, which arrived at the farm 
nearly as soon as I did; and now my^ 
conscience was pdcihed. 

When it was unpacked, instead of 
being gratified by expressions of grati¬ 
tude laid amazement, 1 was surprised at 
perceiving an ejBPort in Mrs. Thorough- 
good to appear pleased. And why? 
They certainly were far more showy than 
her own, more sho^y th[in I should have 
chosen for myself; but I imagined they 
would be the very things to astonish 
and delight her; this idea, however, arose 
from another of my mistakes: for the 
Thorough^oods had no taste for gaudy 
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show. Of this, my observation might have 
already convinced me, and I ought not to 
have been surprised, that my ill-chosen 
preseht could not compensate fbr ♦a 
valuable relic. The china, however, was 
placed in the grand deposit; but I suf-^ 
fered an additional mortification, by ob¬ 
serving that the ancient cups still re¬ 
tained their prominent situation on the 
shelf; while mine were consigned to a 
more obscure corner, from whence their 
splendour could rarely attract the eye. 

The regular habits and manner of life of 
the family at the farm, together with pure 
air and simple diet, operated so favdurably 
on my health and spiritg, that in a short 
time no vestiges of my former indisposi¬ 
tion remained. A favourable juncture this 
to invok© the ]VHuses„and they grajQiOusly 
hailed my recovery, and renewed their 
smiles; and nowfMnfluencedJby the rural 
scenery, 1 no longef felt disposed to bur¬ 
lesque my friends, but indulged iii the 

c 6 
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more innocent amusement of writing soft 
pastorals and tender sonnets. 


Some secret impulse wakes my former flame." 

I was now often seen by the family in 
^ a pensive attitude, reclining under a tree, 
with my pen in my hand; or, even when 
within doors, this sentimental employ¬ 
ment was not confined to my chamber, 
but I yielded to the flights of my ima¬ 
gination in whatever apartment or com¬ 
pany I happened to be : and notwith¬ 
standing my previous resolution to keep 
every member of the family at a respect¬ 
ful diftftance, I rather think, had they 
appeared inquisitive, I might so far have 
tolerated their impertinence^ as to have 
indulged them with, a sight of some 
of my productions., Bqt no sCich thing 
happened. Not the least curiosity was 
manifested,^ or apparent interest taken, 
in tifty unconcealed® literary occupations, 
by any member of the family; for how 
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intent soever I might be on my business, 
they were equ^ly engaged and intent on 

their own. 

« 

When I had been some time in^tfcas 

agreeable retreat, I was |urprised one 

day by the arrival of a young man, of 

interesting appearance, and of simple, 

but »ot of rustic manners. He entered 

♦> 

the bouse as though he was no stranger, 
— the children assembled round him, and 
called him William ,— and on the entrance 
of Mrs. ThoroughgooS, he accosted her 
as his mother. Having had previously 
but a slight knowledge of the family, I 
had not heard of an elder son; kfound 
tliat he was the son of Mr. Thoroughgood 
by a former wife: he had lost his mother 
during his infancy, but h« had become 
the object of a^truly maternal afiq^tlon 
to his stepmother, the present Mrs^fllio^ 
roughgood. The young man inherited suf¬ 
ficient property from his mother’s family, 

4 

to procure him an education somewhat 
above his father’s circumstances, and to 
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place him in a respectable apprenticeship, 
still leaving him a moderate sum with 
which to commence business. At this 
time the term of his apprenticeship had 
just expired.^ 

His occasional visits^ during my con¬ 
tinuance at the farm, afforded me new 
opportunities of appreciating the cnerits 
of this amiable family. O that 1 had 
availed myself of such a favourable oc¬ 
casion for improving my own unsettled 
character! but, while involuntarily pleased 
with the traits of amiableness which 1 
daily witnessed in parents and children, 
t never thought of making a salutary 
application of the lesson they presented, 
and by the contrast, which wai but too 
evident, discovering and correcting my 
own deficiencies. had alw^s enter- 
tailled a strong prejudice against step¬ 
mothers, but 1 was now constrained to 
adHEdt the present instance as a decided 
efsr^^tion to my general rule. In this 
miptMmt relation, the excellencies of 
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Mrs. Thoroughgood’s character shone 
conspicuous. Nor. was the sou unde¬ 
serving of the affection of which he was 
the object; his kind, attentive, ancT'r^- 
spectful carriage towards this amiable 
woman, plainly indicated that he knew 
her worth—that he knew himself also— 
and, at the same time, gave the best pro¬ 
mise that he would acquit himself well in 
every relation of life. 

In truth, many of the excellent quali¬ 
ties of this plain family, which I did not 
understand, and scarcely perceived at the 
time, my longer knowledge of the world 
and maturer judgment have since efiable*d 
me to appreciate. 

While' they did not affect to appear 
above their circumstances, they spared no 
effort to tknprovq them; especially to ex¬ 
tricate themselves from unavoidabltb 
barrassments under which they laboured. 
Mr. Thoroughgood began business with a 
very small capital; he had a young family, 
and, besides, had lately been ii](volved m 
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an expensive lawsuit: it was this circum¬ 
stance which had brought him acquainted 
with my father in his professional capa> 
But it is surprising to see what 
great things may be effected by those 
who are thoroughly in earnest in their 
endeavours/and what apparently insur¬ 
mountable difficulties may be overcome 
by thos^ who have energy of character 
enough to grapple with them. Not at all 
discouraged by untoward circumstances, 
the Thoroughgoods only redoubled their 
efforts ; for extraordinary efforts must be 
opposed to extraordinary difficulties, if 
eVer they are to be surmounted: yet they 
did dot sordidly abandon those rational 
comforts and enjoyments which were pro¬ 
perly within their .reach, and suitable to 
their humble rank. The air of comfort 
and of cheerfulness which pervaded this 
lowly dwelling, precluded the idea of its 
beit]|g the abode of preying anxiety and 

£v<i^ day I became more ambitious of 
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the respect and good opinion of my kind 

A 

hosts; and I. really believe that I began 
to obtain a higher place in their esteem 
than I possessed in the earlier stage^f* 
our acquaintance. What progress I might 
have made by a longer continuance 
amongst them, is uncertain; for I was 
suddenly called home to attend my mo¬ 
ther, whose increasing weakness .but too 
strongly confirmed my gloomy presages. 

^ With very different sensations from 
those with which I entered, did I take 
leave„of this peaceful dwelling: I sus¬ 
pended my poetic effusions, hung my 
harp on the willows, and hastened l¥>me,* 
to devote my time and thoughts t(? my 
languishing mother. 

I believe she participated ifi the advan¬ 
tages of ifly visit to the farm, as it had in 
some degree softened the asperity of my 
temper, and fumiiAed me with a more 
correct idea of "filial* piety, from the 
pleasing example of it I had lately con¬ 
templated. I think, during the isnme- 
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diate season of afBiction at least, I should 
have been almost amiable, could 1 have 
avoided the presence of Peter Patterson; 
but whenever I returned to my mother 
after having encountered him, my voice 
and manner were evidently changed, and 
some fresh^ symptom of her declining 
strength was always required to ^restore 
me to that tenderness of manner which 
her state demanded. On such occasions 
I redoubled my attentions; often, indeed, 
with more immediate regard to my own 
feelings than to her comfort; and 1 fear 
that I might sometimes oppress her with 
*officiousness, when 1 was labouring to 
aton% foiT some unkindness or inatten* 
tion. 
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CHAPTER III. 


I HAD learned enough of religion while 
at the farm to convince me that it was 
indispensably necessary, at least in dying 
circumBtances; and 1 was solicitous to ^ 
communicate my new ideas on that im¬ 
portant subject to my mother. But, alas! 
Jo accost her in the^ language of »tbe 
Gospel seemed to me like speaking in an 
unknown tongue, or like the blind at¬ 
tempting to lead the blind. Deeply did 
1 feel my own inability for such a s^oiis 
task, having not yet lefimed the first 
principles of the oracles of God. That 
‘ one thing was needful,' in her case, I 
could not^questioii; but my notions were 
too confused even to allow me to express 
such a convictio^ intelligibly. I did, 
however, venture to nbtice, in a cursory 
way, what I had observed at tbfe farm 
respecting the ^general inilaenca of reli- 
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gion on the family, and on the particular 
individuals of it, especially the custom of 
family worship, and the appearance of 
•real devotion which invariably p*ervaded 
the service. I said it was evident, from 
their daily conduct, that they did not 
deem the use of a form of prayer, and 
receiving the sacrament, a sufficient pass¬ 
port ink) eternity, after a life devoted to 
the service of the world. 

My mother sighed deeply, appeared 
much interested in what I said, and con¬ 
tinually alluded to the subject. As she 
became increasingly restless and uneasy, 
I had recourse to the Scriptures; but to 
me they were,at present a sealed book, 
nor was I sufficiently conversant with 
thorn to select such passages as were 

most suited to her cjrcumst&nces. In 

* 

this state of mutual anxiety, how cordially 
lii4 nay poor mother acquiesce in my pro- 
of sending for Mrs. Thoroughgood, 
.fvbo might be admitted as a friend, with¬ 
out exciting suspicion in^my father as to 
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apy new religion, or religious connexions 
of that class to which he was ever de¬ 
cidedly hostile! _ 

This good woman had no suspicion of 
real obj ect in sending for her: but when the 
subject was introduced, and she perceived 
how really desirous my mother was of spi¬ 
ritual oonversation, she was not backward 
to engage in it. With what plainness and 
simplicity did this humble, but experienced 
Christian, expatiate on the hopes and con¬ 
solations of the Gospel! aflPording an in¬ 
stance of the truth of the principle, that 
‘ the foolish things of this world are often 
chosen to confound the wise,* or those 
who deem themselves §o. O, where 
were now all my vain notions of supe¬ 
riority ? where my pride, and arrogance, 
and concRt? Hojiv contemptible did all 
our little imaginary distinctions appear, 
when put in the scile against the spiritual 
knowledge and experience of this humble 
Christian! It was too evident, that while 
we had been minding earthly ihinp, her 
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^ conversation had been in heaven—aj^d 
that, while diligent in business, she had 
also been fervent in spirit,, serving the 
oLord.* Happy would it have been, for 
me^ had the impression 1 received on this 
solemn occasion (another opportunity put 
into my hands) not proved ‘ like the early 
cloud, or morning dew, which s»on va¬ 
nishes away/ But no more distracting or 
dissipating scenes were to annoy my mo¬ 
ther:—May I indulge the hope, that the 
important truths she then heard through 
tills humble channel met, on her part, 
witii a sincere and happy reception, and 
*SO extended their benign induence be- 
yoi^S the grave! 

/ Ho sooner had her spirit taken its 
flight, than I abandoned myself to all the 
extravagance of grief. I said (and I be¬ 
lieved what I said) that another hour’s 
happiness did not await me in this world. 
I ^flicted the keenest anguish on myself 
by endeavouring to recal to my mind even 
the most trifling irregut^ities of temper 
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from my earliest recollection, and wad 
ingenious in aggravating every instance 
of disobedience and inattention. Hoiv 
many of those painful remembrafiftes* 
might have been spared by habitual self- 
command and government of my pas¬ 
sions/ while the precious opportunity was 
afforded me; and at how much less ex¬ 
pense to my feeUngs, than that which I 
now voluntarily inflicted on myself to 
IJttle or no beneficial purpose ! Jndeed, I 
was just now too much absorbed in sor¬ 
row to pay a due regard to my father^ 
or to seize the favourable opportunity for 
drawing forth his affectionate feeling^ to¬ 
wards myself, and thus •attempting to 
cherish that natural intimacy to which we 
had hitherto been strangers. • 

He was^’very sorry for his loss :—iihd 
I was assured, from unquestionable au¬ 
thority, that when ike coffin was lowered 
into the vault, his lip*quivered, and he 
wiped e, real tear from his cheek. 

I now found |nyself in a new sitiif^dn;: 
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the difficulties of which 1 had not fore¬ 
seen ; althpugh my* dear mother, from the 
persuasion of her own impending dissolu- 
•tioii, had not been remiss in warning me 
of them, and urging upon me the neces¬ 
sity of preparation for the circumstances 
in which I was to be placed. These 
prudential admonitions were never taken 
in good part, because I conceived they 
tacitly implied an imputation of deficiency, 
which my proud and unsubdued spirit 
could never endure. 


pne of the first embarrassments by 
wli^h I found myself annoyed was the 
m^ernent of the servants, who, like 
nios|: other servants, required direction 
an^^superintendance, and who, like most 
o#(ers too, were averse to submit to it 
fi^ one who knew les% than themselves: 
between mistress and maids, the 
gradually lost that air of neatness 

i" ^ f 

order which Aad ever distinguished 


it*^ring the government of its late 
sttHresBl for my mother^ till within a 
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very few weeks of her death, had been 
so far able to superintend her family 
affairs^ as to maintain at least the ap¬ 
pearance of regularity and comfort in^e • 
house; which was more than could be 
said of it afterwards, while under my 
management. * 

My fether, though so much absorbed 
in business, was by no means indifferent 
to the comforts to which he had been 
accustomed ; and could ill brook any 
deficiency in those accommodations and 
indulgences that he was wont to look 
for in the short intervals of relax^lfe^ 
wl\ich he allowed himself. I have 
to believe that he felt the loss of* .his 
wife in these respects in a degree wtgi^ 
he had not anticipated; for 1 must 
fess that my domestic management 
me little credit. On one occasion, 
said, shaking his head, and looking 
solemn, O Lucy, Lucy, this will never 
do! Alas! 1 little suspected the jior- 
tentous meaning of that sho^ eentenoe. 
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In the mean time, Peter Patterson 
began gradually to resume his baneful 
ascendency over my spirit, and being 
wOOu longer checked by the presence of my 
mother, his impertinences became in¬ 
creasingly offensive. He seemed par¬ 
ticularly pleased when some negligence 
or mismanagement of mine had excited 

I 

my fatb.er’s anger: on such occasions, as 
soon as be was withdrawn, Peter never 


failed to sport some piece of absurd 
banter: Ah, Miss Burrows, it is a 

charming thing to be the mistress of the 
h0 ty —.we have fine doings now!” It 
Huiteie, that speeches of this sort, utterly 
dei^did as they were of wit or sense, 
Bli^t have been treated with disregard 
Stn4 contempt; it was only the morbid 
stiaie of my own feelings which gave 
them their power to torment me. 
w Bht although Peter exhibited no talent 
is attempts of this kind, there was 
tibing in which he did excel, and 
in the art of cutting out wateb- 
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papers. To his proficiency in this ac¬ 
complishment^ all his friends^ and many 
of his friends’ friends, could bear ample 
testimony: there was not a fair lad^^f, 
his acquaintance but could exhibit one 
of these specimens of his ingenuity, 
suspended by her side in th^ case of her 
watch,* They were executed with such 
laborious neatness and admiral^le pre¬ 
cision, as actually to deceive the be¬ 
holders into the persuasion that they 
were the result of a mbmentai^ process 
effected by a stamp; but Peter could 
never endure to lie under such a stayia. 
and therefore he afforded his fr|^dB 
ocular demonstration of their being* the 
produce of intense labour and appl^^ 
tion, with those simple in$trument^,^a 
pair of scksars!—labour and applica^cii| 
indeed, for which it was not so easy to 
find time at my father’s house;—but Mdiat 
wonders may be effected Vhen pe^|de 
have a favourite object in iW 

* devote to it the whole enejcgy of 

D 
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minds! they will seize their opportunities^ 
and be parsimonious of the smallest 

V 

remnants of their time. It was astonish¬ 
ing to see how many watch-papers were 
manufactured by Peter’s constant ad¬ 
herence to the simple principle of em¬ 
ploying every leisure moment; so that, 
aided; it must be confessed, by«an oc¬ 
casional wet Sunday, and a little night¬ 
watching, notwithstanding his habitual 
munificence, he had constantly an ample 
stock in hand, ready for unexpected 
demands. It is true, he did not display 
amfegemarkable diversity of invention in 
thfiiriaudable pursuit — a lion, a swan, 
an4*P. P.—a lion, a swan, and P. P, 
weti his only varieties of design; and 
when you had admired the flowing mane 

M 

of the one, the delicate plumage of the 
other, and the correct execution of the 

f * 

there was no further inducement to 
dlil^tb the tottermg piles of birds, and 

j, « 

b^td« and initials, for you had seen fac- 
of them all. 
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Pennit me, Miss Burrowif^ said he, 
one day, (insultingly as it seemed to me,) 
to present you with a watch-paper: 
shall it*be a lion, a swan, a pair of turtle¬ 
doves, or P. L, P., which is the same 
thing, you know ? 

“ Do!” said I, and I adVise you to 
cut it from the skin of a snake, or the 
web of a spider/' So saying, \ turned 
on my heel, and flaunted out of the room; 
and he accosted me no more on the sub- 
ject of his watch-papers. 

But what is become of my brother 
Richard all this time? We could not 
tell: we had received but one letter Jlom 
him since his arrival in India, and by^this 
time we might have been repeatedly 
cheered by news from a ^r countfy; 
especially»as we had not been remiss on 
our part of the correspondence; and in 
every letter we ea:^estly entreated him 
to relieve our anxieties by the earliest 
opportunities. But these repeated efforts 
proved ineffectual, and we.wer« tp all 

• d2 ^ ' 
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the painful suppositions of vague cOn^ 

jecture. I say we/^ because my father 

\ 

really evinced considerable anxiety on 
the occasion; and once exclaimed, I 
wish I had not let that boy go to sea 
which was for him an unusual con¬ 
cession. ^ 

But these parental anxieties did not 
divert him from what appeared to have 
been his settled purpose. In conformity 
to the emphatic and memorable sentence, 

0 Lucy, Lucy," this will never do!” — 
after having passed a decent period of 
wi^whood, he announced his intention 
of tnnging me home a mother! This 
seemed a death-wound to my heart! The 
for my late loss, which had by this 
time subsided into a sort of pensive calm, 
now revived with new poignancybut I 
knew that expostulations of mine would 
:nr<)Ve unavailing; for my father was not 
i||fe diverted frop any purpose by me; 
a^d certainly not on this occasion. In- 
de^ whose fathers or sons are to be 
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diverted from their purpose when deter¬ 
mined to marry ? 

It was but a recent acquaintance; my 
father Sad met with the lady at the hottse* 
of her brother, with whom she lived: 
thinking her a suitable person, he took no 
circuitous course; but came to the point 
at once. It was not in character for the 
iady to be quite so prompt in her deci¬ 
sion—she had many scruples—or would 
Jiave had many, had her love|^been dis¬ 
posed to IFsten to them; but having no 
time for dallying, he quickly brought the 
matter to a crisis—it was now or 

yes^* or ‘‘ no*^ The lady said— 

I had never seen her till we were intro¬ 
duced to each other as mother and daugh¬ 
ter—it is a moment I shall ^ver remem¬ 
ber. She received me with the utmost 
cordiality and apparent good will; but of 
my own feelings I hhd not an equal com- 
mand—my demeanouf was sullen and re¬ 
served, neither conciliating nor prepopsee^ 
sing. How unlike my mother!—thought 
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how rosy and healthy she looks!—as 
though that had been a crime. But what¬ 
ever might be her opinion of me, her 
berhaviour continued to be unobjection¬ 
able ; so that I seemed without the least 
shadow of excuse for my sullenness and 
reserve. My father was too much occu¬ 
pied in business to observe these“thing8, 
or, if he did, to care about them; yet, I 
think, had he paid but common attention 


to what was passing in his family, he 
piust soon have discovered that his new 


wife was a designing woman; and that, 
notwithstanding external appearances, her 
dispositions towards me were by no means 
friendly; but her general demeanour was 
so plausible as completely to conceal her 
arts from common, observers; and even, 
in some degree, from tl^ose agaihst whom 
. they were especially directed. 

In the mean time, the improved'" aspect 
dt the family was visible , to every eye;*— 
the .house throughout bore all the marks 
ot ]^0^gement, skill, and address; and 
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she did not scruple to insinuate, in an in¬ 
direct way, what was but too evident—that 
the present reformation in domestic af¬ 
fairs Ifad not taken place before it 
wanted. 


But what produced the most irritating 
sensations in my bosom, was her arranging * 
every thing anew that she could suppose 
had been adjusted by my mother. ^Scarcely 
an article of furniture was suffered to re¬ 


tain its station, if she could discover that 
her predecessor had placed 7t where it 
stood: to remove every vestige or me¬ 
morial of her seemed to be her invariable 
aim. And for all these changes she as¬ 
signed reasons so plausible, that*;^ey 
could neither easily be controverted^ nor 
charged with the invidious motive from 


which they really sprung. 

Nor, amidst her multifarious cares^ f^nd 


renovations, did shj^ omit to pay particul^ , 


attention to my habits and manners j pjo- 
fessing the most sincere zeal for^y :gpod, 
and making many decla^p^hi <4 her 
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friendly concern on my account, she suf¬ 
fered scarcely a word, look, or motion to 
pass unnoticed. I was now in my twen- 
«tioth year, and my natural disposition and 
previous habits were as little suited as 
my age to this sort of school discipline. 
I believe I Had the general reputation of 
being a good figure, .and graceful in my 
deportm/5iit—at any rate, a considerable 
sum had been expended to render me 
so; yet in her uabounded zeal and soli¬ 
citude for my good, my step-mother dis¬ 
covered that I stooped insufferably; and 
to remedy this alleged defect, whenever I 
happ^ed to look down, I was sure to feel 
a tap'^on the shoulder, while she fixed her 
eyes on my face, and drew herself up to 
teach me by example the proper attitude! 


But she had a refractory spirit*to con- 
ivtend with; the invariable effect of every 
riich tap on the shoulder, >vas to make 


^toop the mors; so that I was in 
imllinent danger of actually acquiring 
th4 %abit Ivhich hitherto had no exist- 
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ence. My real faults (which were not a 
few) I persisted in with confirmed obsti¬ 
nacy, and those of which I was falsely 
accused, I perversely adopted; while anwd^ 
all this studied contumacy on my part, 
she remained cool and persevering, in¬ 
dicting upon me, under cowert of kind¬ 
ness, every species of insult that her in¬ 
genuity could devise. 

What rendered my mortification the 
more intolerable, was my having to endure 
•many of these maternal chastisements in 
the presence of Peter Patterson; to whom, 
evidently, nothing could have been more 
gratifying. In a very short time my ano¬ 
ther and this young gentleman perfectly 
understood each other: *the significant 
looks which were interchanged between 
them, admitted of no tnisconstructioa; 
and this close ifltimacy and league in*- 
creased my aversion (if any thing cQuld 
do it) to them both. Still my mother 
took care, that I should have nothing on 
which to found a plausible coitoplaint; 

D 5 
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and even if any such occasion had been 
given me, I was by no means sure of 
redress from my father; while, had I 
failed in my appeal, my situation would 
probably have been worse than before. 

In my dear mother^s time, I had taken 
it into my head to work a carpet; she did 
not approve of the undertaking, and from 
what she knew of my disposition, as well 
as from the magnitude of the task, she 
augured that it would never be finished. 

It wiU, mamma V* said I, and that 
you will see.’^ 

I shall never see it, Lucy!’^ she re- 

ptigd. 

of course my will was the law: — 
the canvas and^the worsteds were bought, 
and for a few weeks my perseverance 
triumphed over her incredulity; but in 
#Ue time my zeal began gradually to abate, 
jthe carpet was only resorted to occa- 
j^^i^ally, and at increasingly distant in- 
till at length it watlaid aside, and 
forgotten. But now I began to 
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resume my labours as a relief from the 
daily perturbation of my mind. The first 
moment of her seeing the carpet, my 
step-mother adopted the opinion of her 
predecessor, relative to the improbabiRty 
of its completion: this was a new sti¬ 
mulus to my perseverance,^ and my in- 
dustry^increased in proportion to her ill 
bodings and disapprobation; especially 
as she made very free remarks upon the 
tastelessness of the design, presuming, 1 
•suppose, on its having been done under 
my mother’s direction. She suggested 
several alterations, which I plainly saw 
would have been improvements; not due 
of which, however, I adopted, wlSlle I 
secretly wished they had been proposed 
by any body else. t 

But what would have been the proper 
antidote for the "unhappy temper which ^ 
thus destroyed my peace? It was al 
hand, though I Refused it*: — rehgron 
offered both directions for my conduct, 
and consolation under my 
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benigil influences, shed over my perturbed 
spirit, would have calmed the internal 
storm^ and allayed my turbulent passions. 

He, who when he was -reviled, reviled 

% 

not again,^’ — who, when he suffered, 
threatened not,’*—has said, " learn of me, 
for I am ra£!ek and lowly, and ye shall 
find rest unto your souls.” But how 
could I find rest, who had recourse to any 
thing rather than to that sovereign anti¬ 
dote for the troubled mind ? It is true, 

V 

that I had received some impressive les¬ 
sons, during my visit at the farm; but 
the few seeds then scattered, not falling 
on good ground,” produced no fruit; and 
now^ was left to all the baneful effects of 
an ungoverned "spirit. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

% 

One day my father had requested Tiis* 
wife to call on a person, and leave a 
message, during her morning walk ; add¬ 
ing, at the same time, that if she were 
there Tjy a certain hour, she would be 
sure to find him at home. M.'f mother, 
who was fond of making me wait upon 
her, in the hope, I am {)ersuaded, of pro¬ 
voking me to disobedience, with one of 
her usual taps on the shoulder (which 
always produced an inexpressible effect 
on my nerves), requested me to J|e so 
good as to fetch dCwn her hat and cloak. 
I immediately withdrew, and sat myself 
down quietly at the window of my own 
apartment; from whence, in about an 
hour, I saw her walking leisurely down 
the street; and T ^nfess I felt a se#et 
gratification in this silent triumph ot 
perverseness. 
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At dinner my father inquired if she 
had seen the person on whom she had 
called. 

^ No,” she replied, for he was just 
gone out. ” 

Out!” said my father, “ then you 
were too latt.” 

I was,—rather late,” said she. 

" But did you not say you were going 
immediately ?” 

“ I did, for I thought I was.” 

You thought you were! and pray* 
what hindered you ?” 

Only a trifle, Mr. Burrows: I wish 
you would drop the subject.” 

Cl 

cannot drop the subject,” said 
he, for it is no trifle to me; your ne¬ 
gligence has occasioned me the greatest 
inconvenience. I beg to know, what 
prevented you from being there in time, 
Recording to your promise, Mrs. Bur- 

Nothing worth mentioning—nothing 
at said she, only that Lucy omitted 
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to bring my hat when I desired her; 
and, expecting it every minute, I waited 
till it was too late — that is all."* 

Lucy/' said my father, strikingjhi^ 
hand violently on the table; Lucy, you 
must obey your mother." 

There was a dead silence#: but the sa- * 


tisfaction of ihy mother, and the triumph 

of Peter, were too ill concealed to escape 

• * ^ 

my notice; while my extreme agitation, 
I am sure, must have been equally visible 
to them. No sooner had we* risen from 


table, than I fled to my chamber, made up 
a small parcel, and left the house, without 


any distinct idea of where I was |oing, 
or which way I should direct my c«urs#. 


I had reached the end of'the street before 


1 began to reflect on my situation; 1 then 
made a full stop. And while I pause 
here in my narrative, I will just, ta)ce 
occasion to remark,, that it is a serious 

•V * 

thing for children to leave their par^lls' 
house under any circumstances; it isitaL 
lying forth into a world^^ of which 
ever they may think) th% bah know but 
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little; and many who are impatient to 
escape from the restraints and petty an¬ 
noyances of home, find that these incon- 
yeniences have been light in comparison 
with the diflSculties that are awaiting 
them without. But I can stay ho longer 
to make sag« remarks; the evening ad¬ 
vances, and I have no home: it behoves 
me to find one. 

f 

Of all my acquaintances and reputed 
friends, I could think of none, in my pre^ 
sent emergency, '^of-whom I could feel 
confident tliat they were at once able and 
willing to afford me an asylum. There 
.were, indeed, very few people whom ^ 1 
particularly liked; therefore, by a natural 
inference, I cortcluded that very few par¬ 
ticularly liked me; and it requires some¬ 
thing more than common courtesy to 
open one’s doors to a ruh-away daughter; 
especially if she has not a very good story 
Jell, Therp was, indeed, my faithful 
and unalterable friend Miss Watson, who 
have divided her last shilling with 
me, 5 but alas, poor girl! she had a refrac- 
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tory father and mother at home; and 
from her account of matters, I feared she 
was not so completely mistress of the 
house, as to have afforded an asylum 
a fugitive friend. 

As these ideas invokintarily obtruded 
themselves on my mind, I fe*lt a momen¬ 
tary impulse of despair; and I know not 
whither it might have driven me,iiad not 
the recollection of Mrs. Thoroughgood, 
and her peaceful and hospitable abode, 
darted into my mind. Thither, without 
further hesitation, I directed my steps; 
nothing»discouraged by the length of the 
walk, the lateness of the evening, or* the 
loneliness of the road. 

« 

I met the good woman on the threshold; 
perceiving my agitation, she evinced the 
most friendly solicitude to assuage my 
distress. I briefly related the circum¬ 
stances which had occasioned my ab/upt 
visit, and endeavoured to gke her some 
general idea of the provocations which 
had driven me from home: but 1 waaprer 
sently interrupted by the entrance cif 
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Mr. Thoroughgood, to whom his wife 
related the substance of my story. 

Miss Burroiys,” said he, you are 
^ welcome to remaiii under our roof as long 
as may be convenient to yourself; but I 
must acquaint your father with it, lest we 
should seem to interfere in family matters. 
I shall wait on him in the morning, and 
in the •-mean time 1 advise you to be 
composed. Your father, I dare say, will 
willingly receive^ you again, if you pro¬ 
perly bumble yourself; which is the 
thing, in my opinion, he has a right to 
expect.’’ I* 

Humble myself! thought I; what does 
the man mean J 1 never did such a thing 
in my life. 

Although this sober advice was not the 
most congenial to iqy proud feelings; 
, yet the disturbed state of those feelings 
;i(lid not prevent my enjoying the comfort 
'of having #roof over my head, to a 
degree which I never did before: yet 


I 00^ not but contrast my own situation 
with that of the happy ^ group, around 
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me. Neither anxiety nor self-reproach 
agitated their peaceful countenances: if 
any transient expressipn clouded their 
brow, it was that of sympathy afftO 
tender compassion for their unhappy 
guest. 

The next morning, when I saw Mr. 
Thoroiighgood set out for my father^s, my 
heart misgave me ; for as I had never yet 
had an open rupture with him, all my 
^anticipations rested on vague conjecture. 
From what 1 knew of his temper, there 
appeared much to dread, and little to 
hope. 

At length Mr. Thoroughgood returned, 
and put the following note,into ray hand: 

Lucy, 

I have requested Mr. Thoroughgood 
to accommodate you till I can further 
determine what is be done. As you 
are dissatisfied with your hbine, we mast 
find you another; but remember, your 
personal e^teitions will be necessary for 
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your future support: and I advise you to. 
prepare for that change in your circum¬ 
stances which your own voluntary act 
^ooliges me to, announce to you. 

R. Burrows.” 

On reading this note, I confess my 

high spirit felt a shoq^, and a *sort of 

qualm oame over me, to which I had not 

hitherto been accustomed. My personal 

exertions! What could be the extent of 
• • ^ 
my fether’s'' meaning ? In what situation 

was I to be placed ? — And indeed, I 

could not help asking myself, what am I 

fit for? These ideas were so novel to 

*^merthat I knew not how to dispose of 

them otherwise than by half admitting that 

the society of my step-mother and Peter 

Patteraon might be wen more tolerable, 

than trying an expeiament for which I 

](ti6w myself to be so ill prepared. 

^ ^ _ 

I had reason to believe that my 
father’s doors were bolted and barred 
against me for ever: and that it was now 
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too late for me to appSciate the merits 
of those who dwelt within them: we 


were never more likely to come in con- 
tact» 

My mother, considerately, and atten¬ 
tively, had sent some of my clothes, ac¬ 
companied by a civil pote^ respecting 
some tlyngs which she supposed I should 
want, but which she could not readily find; 
without, however, making the most dis¬ 
tant allusion to what had passed — so 
much has a cool temper the advantage 
over an impetuous one. 

I was mortified to hear what a hue and 


cry had been raised about me in the 
neighbourhood; persons had been de^ 
spatched in all directions after the fugitive, 
and my mother, as in duty bound, had 


herself used every effort to discover 

9 *■ 

retreat: they were ^en preparing to drag 
a pond, in a lane, ^up which it was rer 

^ i V 

ported I had been seen to pass. My* 
father, too, was penning an advertise¬ 
ment, and had just written Wkmas/' 
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when Mr. Thoroiighgood appeared before 
him. 

Mr. Thoroughgood, like many others, 
" Ifkd been imposed on by the speciousness 
of my mother^s manner, and he seemed 
inclined to assign to me more than my 
share of the blame; but I perceived that 
his wife's opinion on the subject prepon¬ 
derated on my side, although I could not 
exactly ascertain whether I was particu¬ 
larly distinguished by her favour, because 
her behaviour was uniformly kind and 
courteous. It was not so dubious a 
matter with respect to her husband; ha¬ 
bitually as affable and courteous as his 
'“"wife, his carriage towards me had ever a 
divided air of reserve—there was an in¬ 
definite something, unlike himself, in his 
manner whenever he accosted me. I felt 
pained by this resei^e; and thus invo¬ 
luntarily paid the homage which sterling 
^orth, in whatever rank it may be found, 
ev^tually, exacts from folly and inexpe¬ 
rience. 
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By this time William Thoroughgood 

had established himself in business in the 

town. His prudence, skill, and activity, 

were crowned with success. He was n(Jf^ 
* . • 

only a man in business, but a man of 
business; consequently hq had little lei¬ 
sure, and I rarely saw him, except on 
Sunday/ which he always spent at home; 
not in feasting or dissipation, hut in 
duties and pursuits accordant with the 
purposes for which the observance of that 
day was enjoined. Then it was that^I 
saw the family to advantage; the de¬ 
cency and regularity which pervaded the 
whole house had a certain influence even 

s - 

upon such a mind as mine; perhaps some- ^ 
what better prepared to receive a favoilf- 
able impression,* both by my former visit, 
and by my present humiliating circum** 
stances. But whatever impressions I re-^ 
ceived, they were Iransient, and subject 
to interruptions, from the nature of my 
early habits, which often rendered this 
strict observance of the Sabbath irksome 
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to me, notwithstanding the amiable spirit 
by which Christian conduct was here re¬ 
commended.' 

It might please some readers, were I 
to describe the progress of my intimacy 
with William Thoroughgood; and the re¬ 
sult of it would probably be anticipated : 
that a young lady, not deflcieiitt in per¬ 
sonal advantages and accomplishments 
— with the additional charm of being a 
damsel in distress, should interest such a 

* C ^ 

ydfung man, will not excite surprise. He 
was interested — his attachment became 
too conspicuous to be concealed; and he 
gradually succeeded in removing from 
my mind those feelings, which in prouder 
days would have presented insurmount¬ 
able obstacles to the very idea of such a 
connexion. His quick-sighted parents, 

believe, perceived his attachment, be¬ 
fore he was well aware of it himself; but 
iis goon as he had ascertained the state of 
bis own feelings, they were formally an- 
noBQOfiid fo his father and another. W{iat 
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reception such intelligence met with, I 
only discovered, by perceiving, that in pro¬ 
portion to the son’s attentions, the parents 
— even the gentle, kind-hearted itopther— 
became cool, and formal, and distant. 
Ah I thought I, now they imagine me 
disinherited, they are averse to the con¬ 
nexion : *0006 it would not have been so ! 
This was a source of severe mortification 
to my pride. Who could have imagined 

have 
the 

fair daughter of R. Burrows, Esq,? 

But now my father proceeded to pht his 
purposed plan in execution : — it was not 
to make me a lady’s maid,^ or a milliner,^ 
or a mantua-maker; —no — I was to be a 
private governess! At the same time he 
expressed his willingness, should I deem 
myself not sufficiently qualified for such 
a situation^ to be>^at any expense that 
might be necessary for that purpose. . As 
1 had received a boarding-school educa* 
tion^ I did account myself sufiUciently 

K 


that farmer Thorough good would 
shrunk from a family alliance wit 
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qualified, and felt by no means disposed 
to submit to any further routine that 
should require industry and application. 
lAit, qualified or not qualified, the scheme 
I heartily disliked; and so 1 should any 
other scheme that implied degradation of 
rank, and personal exertion: however, 1 
entertained not the most distant hope 
that my father, — who had decreed that a 
refractory girl, leaving her home, should 
suffer the just penalty of her conduct — 
would be diverted from his purpose. 

But for once I was mistaken; while 
the most vigilant inquiries were instituted 
to procure me an eligible situation, Wil- 
”liam’ Thoroughgood arrested them, and 
occasioned a complete revolution in my 
prospects, by a direct application to my 
father! He receive^ the proposal with 
manifest surprise, and some symptoms of 
hesitation: nor did he decide so pfoniptly 
as his extraordinary insight into remote 
consequences usually enabled him to 
do: but he was too wise a man, not to 

m 
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appreciate the substantial merits of my 
suitor: too much a man of business, not 
to entertain a favourable impression of a 
character in those respects so congenial* 
to his own. A very cursory survey of a 



tolerable precision to pronounce of one, 
‘'This tnan will do;” and of another — 
" that man will never do— and as his 
favourable auspices, in the present case, 
were confirmed by a closer investigation, 
he did not suffer minor objections (espe¬ 
cially with his present alienated feelings 
towards bis daughter) to prevail. Ac¬ 
cordingly, I was once more allowed to 
return to my home, in the full anticipation 
of soon- finally quitting it; and with the 
reasonable hope that, family feuds would 
at least be suspended during so short a 
term. I certainly should have felt some'- 
what embarrassel and uncomfortable, 
however, at facing my friends and ac¬ 
quaintance, in the recollection >x>f my 
recent flight from home, had I not hoped 

E 2 
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that their attention would be diverted by 
my present unexpected circumstances. 

To my great surprise, I found, that 
iby external reinstatement in my father's 
favour had not produced the effect I had 
, imagined on Mr. and Mrs. Thorough- 
good; so that it evidently was to me 
more than to my circumstancefe, that 
they principally objected. This was a 
humbling consideration, and I took leave 
of the hitjierto friendly asylum, and its 
worthy inhabitants, with apparent cool¬ 
ness and chagrin. 

It was but too evident, that tjhis unex- 
^pected revolution in my affairs did not 
entirely accord with my ijiother*s feelings 
or plans: she was too competent a judge 
of .character, not to perceive, that my 
suitor was, in some important respects, 
• the very person to cement the affections 

the father and daughter, and thereby to 
maintain an influence over him, too power¬ 
ful to be destroyed by her arts; but she 
was too much the mistress of herself to 
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expose her chagrin and disappointment 
to observation, by direct hostility:—she 
therefore received William Thorougligood 
with an appearance of cordiality; but 1 
was not without occasional misgivings and 
apprehensions of some misclyevous inter¬ 
ference on her part/from my former ex¬ 
perience of her duplicity. 

^We went *on, however, tolerably well 
for some time, and treated each other 
with mutual civility; yideed, •! felt my¬ 
self decidedly in a better mood than 
formerly, from the near prospect of 
changing my jpresent irksome situation 
for one of comparative felicity, in wJup]^ 
I should, at ant rate, be •freed from the 
perpetual provocation of the malignant 
passionsi This tranquillity of mind am^ 
liorated my temper, and made 'me view 
objects in a different light. Even Peter 
Patterson himself deemed less insuffei^ 
able, and my genersd deportment towards 
him partook of these altered feelings.— 
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How amiable people can be when they 
are pleased! 

^ Who would have ventured to tell me 
» * 

now, or ,who could have done so with 
impunity—that the step I took in leaving 
my father’s chouse, was an olFence in the 
\sight of heaven, and would ultimately 
bring down on my head its just re¬ 
ward, when to that very step I oWed 
my present propitious circumstances? 
No; I ehould .have said indignantly, 
“ Let this happy result plead my cause; 
Providence smiles on my conduct.** 

Yet the light in which a matrimonial 
..^ca^nexion, like that which was now 

j 

before me, mast appelP to my friends 
and common acquaintances, would cer¬ 
tainly have prevented my entertaining 
the thought of it, if I had not already 
: been placed before the world in the most 
Jhumbling circumstances. I could not but 
V feel myself separated from the sphere in 
which I had been used to mdve; and 
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wounded pride seemed even to be con¬ 
soled by the idea of hiding my head in a 
humbler rank. Had it not been for a 
feeling of* this kind, added to the neces-* 
sity which my present circumstances laid 
before me, of seeking a home, either by 
marrying, or by personal exertions, I 
should* probably have resolved not to 
endure the continued coolness of my 
lover’s parents. I expressed my regret 

to him, that 1 should be the means of 

• • 

occasioning any disagreement in his 
family; this, however, he assured me 
was not the case to the extent I might 
suppose; —although, he frankly acknow¬ 
ledged, that hi^^ather anc] mother did not 
enter into his views so oordially as he 
could wish; but, I perceived he always 
endeavoured to ev^de the subject. 

Among the number of ,my female, 
friends, I had, lito most other young 
ladies, 9, confidante, towards whom I should 
have deemed it a flagrant violation of the 
fine sentiments we mutually ^ professed, 
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to have indulged any reserve. Accord¬ 
ingly, my friend before mentioned, Miss 
Watsoriy was acquainted with all the 
affairs of my family — all that had oc¬ 
curred with which I was , myself ac¬ 
quainted, from my earliest recollection 
to the present moment. Of course, this 
important affair of mine engrossed no 
inconsiderable portion of our attention. 
Could some faithful scribe have noted 
down our conversations, an ample spe¬ 
cimen would have been afforded of the 
effusions of vain, selfish, and frivolous 
minds. On the principle, that Out of 
the abundance of the heart the mouth 
*s^eaketh,” out of our own mouths might 
we have been condemned; for it was 
evident, not only that " God was not in 
1^1 our thoughts,” but that they were 
engrossed by foolish and hurtful passions. 
Qh, that so many precious hours in the 
cheerful morning of my life, (hours that 
can never be recalled,) should have been 
thus misspent! If for every idle word a 
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strict account is to be rendered, who can 
reflect on such seasons of vanity and 
trifling but with shame and sorrow ? 

Now, to Miss Watson's taste, nothing 
cQuld haveJbeen more congenial than my 
present circumstances. She took the 
most friendly interest in the affair from 
the beginning: quite an adept in the 
business, there was no branch «of it to 
which she could not turn her hand. She 
^had the reputation, among her associates, 
of being able' so to outwit old folks, and 
manage young ones, as to have all events 
of this kind under her absolute control: 
and entertaining the same opinion of her 
sagacity, penetration, an^ address my¬ 
self, I imagined rny affairs could not be 
consigned to abler hands: accordingly, 
I resolved to be guided by her in all 
respects. 

Of the sincere attachment of William 
Thorougbgood, no reasonable suspicion 
could be haihoured; but it partook rather 
too much of the sobriety of his character 

E 5 
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and habits, to accord entirely with our 
romantic notions. My friend, therefore, 
suggested, that it wanted a little stimulus. 
To excite his jealousy appeared, on the 
whole, the most feasible plan; but the 
grand difficulty was, where to select an 
instrument for the purpose. Certain it is, 
that with all my exterior advantages, for 
some uwknown reason, I never could 
boast of a crowd of suitors, or in other 
words, I was not popular ; and, therefore, 
as the scheme was somewhat like an 
attempt to work without tools, I believe 
it would have been relinquished by me 
, but for the expedients of my 
friend’s more fertile invention. I confess 
nothing could have been more repugnant 
to my feelings, than the idea of making 
peter Patterson serve.our purpose in this 
manceuvre; my soul revolted at his 
* ^ame. Till lately, since I had been in 
tbetter humour, to have imposed upon 
myself a show of the most distant civili-^ 
ties, would have ‘ appeared utterly' 


altogether 
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practicable; and, %ven now, to break 
through my accustomed reserve seemed 
a task too severe: besides, I knew his 
character well enough to be assured, that * 
if once I removed the restraints which 
my distant manner imposed upon him, 
he would presume so far that his im- 
pertinehce would become intolerable. 
All this I well knew : but what diffi¬ 
culties will not people encounter, when 
in pursuit of a favour^Je objeqt, while’ a 
straw in their path will appear sufficiently 
formidable to turn them aside from the 


most laudable undertakings! 

My operations commenced very gra¬ 
dually; for I determined not to ad¬ 
vance a single step, or put myself to 
the least expense of feeling beyond what 
appeared absolutely necessary for thb 
accomplishment of my purpose: but 
hitherto my mdtooeavres appeared to 
be unnoticed by William Thoroughgood; 
indeed, I question whether Peter en¬ 
gaged more of his attention than the 
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china images which fdorned the mantle- 
piece ; and as I found no effect produced but 
that of reviving my tormentor’s imperti- 
' nencies to an insufferable degree, I began 
to be tired of my scheme, « Most pro- 
vokingly he would not confine them to 
the times when ray lover was present, 
when I did want them; but went on with 
unremitting persecution in his absence, 
when I certainly did not want them. 
However, at length there were symptpms 
of success: occasionally I observed a 
slight flush tinge the cheek of William; 
and now I began to congratulate myself 
on the prospect of ultimate triumph in 
this arduous and repugnant undertaking. 

From henceforth,” said I to myself, 

William Thoroughgood is my slave,” 

wjhich is what Miss \Yatson assured me 
every lover ought to be. 

' One day I accidentally dropt a copy of 
verses out of my work-bag; Peter at¬ 
tempted to snatch them up, declaring be 
would read the^i; — I was endeavouring 
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to rescue the paper*froni his grasp, when 
William Thoroughgood ^appeared before 
us! I was evidently confused and embar¬ 
rassed at his witnessing what must have ‘ 
appeared an indecorous familiarity ; — 
his behaviour was equally constrained, 
and his visit short: indeed* being at a 
loss how to conduct myself, I felt relieved 
when he departed. After two or three 
days of suspense as to the effect of this 
^ circumstance, I received the following 
note: — 

“ Mv DEAR Miss Burrows, 

Nothing has occurred, I hope, to 
warrant a suspicion, that my recent pro¬ 
fessions were premature j yet you mfl 
greatly relieve my anxiety, by permitting 
a short explanation, relative to a few 
circumstances whiqh, I confess, have ap* 
peared strange: that you will indulge 
my inipatience by ^ early reply, saying 
when I may be so favoured, will essen-r 
tially oblige, 

Ybur's, most isincerely, 

f Wm. Thoroughgood/' 
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The effect produced by this epistle was 
rather depressing^ till I communicated 
its contents to my kind adviser, who 
triumphantly exclaimed — 

So — we shall bring him into order 
at last; — you see I was right — now 
follow my advice—take no notice of this 
note, and in a few days depend bpon it 
he will “humble himself, and be ever at 
your command. Explanation, indeed! — 
A woman of proper spirit does not stoop , 
to explanations.'’ 

I confess I did not entirely agree with 
these sentiments; nevertheless I deter¬ 
mined to maintain a dignihed silence. 

My dignified silence continued unin¬ 
terrupted day after day, and week after 
wepk, but no William Thoroughgood was 
seen or heard of. And now, if Peter, 
from the recent encouragements I had 
given him, bad suffered his early inten¬ 
tions to revive, my present conduct was 
more than sufficient to put them to flight, 
and he soon felt himself obliged to retire,* 
at least to that distance at which 1 had 
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been wont to keep him. But I thought it 
somewhat strange that my mother should 
express so little surprise at my present 
circumstances. She did once or twice, 
indeed, incyuire what was become of 
Mr. Thoroughgood; but it seemed rather 
to save appearances than to gratify cu¬ 
riosity.* My father, from the beginning, 
had been evidently piqued and mortified 
at the cool reception I received from 
William^s family* who^ in his opinion, 
ought to have esteemed me a very good 
match for their son. When his visits 
were discontinued, he naturally inquired 
of me the cause: but from the character 
of the young man, I perceived he was i 
disposed to suspect that the blame lay 
with me. To have shown him the note< 
would but have con^rmed his suspicions: 

1 therefore told him generally that we 
had disagreed, and^‘ that I thought it 
doubtful whether the adair would proceed 
any further. 

' I have nothing to do with lovers' 
quarrels,r' said^he; “ but you should cer- 
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tainly have known your own minds before 
you proceeded thus far.” 

At length the following note from Wil¬ 
liam Thoroughgood terminated my sus¬ 
pense : — . 

** Dear Miss Burrows, 

As you have not thought p^^oper to 
reply t^ my last"note, I must now (after 
so many weeks of painful suspense) beg 
you to consider yourself free from all 
engagements with me, that might inter- 

A 

fere with your future prospects. And 1 
have only to request, that I may be per¬ 
mitted ever to style myself, your 

Sincere friend and well-wisher, 

tt 


Wm. Thoroughgood.*' 
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^CHAPTER V. 

0 

I NOW thought it incumbent on me to 
inform my father, that the affair was at 
an end fry mutual consent: *but he was 
not th® man to have let it pass off 
without formal investigation, had»not his 
pride been wounded. To have made any 
inquiries would not have accorded with 
that indifference to the connexion which 
he aflPected: he therefore permitted the 
affair to die away quietly, in opposition 
to his general ma^im, of suffering none 
to escape with impunity who had treated 
him with slight or insult. 

You are now just where you were/' 
said my father, whose hopes of getting 
rid of me had now vanished. 

Far otherwise, thought I; for I found 
myself, by many degrees, more miserable 
than before I had quitted my home, and 

taken refuge at the farm. My mother 
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and Peter seemed again to have combined 
together to renew their respective per¬ 
secutions. Nothing could exceed my 
habitual state of irritation from the tor¬ 
turing circumstances with Which I was 
beset; and^as if these were not enough, 1 
suffered my distempered imagination to 
inflict upon me unnecessary pain". I was 
simple' enough to measure the interest 
people took in my affairs by my own ir¬ 
ritated feelings-?*to suppose, that what 
was uppermost in m/ own thoughts, must 
of necessity be so in theirs; and thus 1 
imagined that my recent disappointment 
would be the almost exclusive subject of 
conversation among all who knew me. 
That it furnished, just at the time, the topic 
of some gossip is very probable; but I had 
yet to learn that there are other concerns 
in the world quite as momentous as love 
ajBTairs—that there are disappointments 
and losses quite as afllictive as the loss 
of a lover; and that many of those who 
I imagined were solely occupied in sport- 
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ing with my misfortunes, might them¬ 
selves be the prey of some wasting grief 
or habitual anxiety, of which their neigh¬ 
bours knew nothing; for the heart 
knoweth its«own bitterness, and a stranger 
meddleth not with it.” It is the most ab- 
surd egotism to imagine that our joys, or 
our sorfows, excite any thing more than 
a transient interest among our common 
acquaintance; and that they will either 
* laugh or cry at our expanse, much beyond 
the present moment 
My friend, Miss Watson, had managed 
her own affairs so much better than she 
had done mine, as to be actually on the 
point of marriage; and 90 far was she 
from sympathising with my forlorn situa¬ 
tion, or expressing the least contrition for 
the fatal error into which she had led me, 

that I was credibly informed, she ex- 

_ 

pressed herself with the utmost indiffer¬ 
ence on the subject; at the same time 
evincing her selfishness, by requiring me 
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to forget my own wounded feelings, in the 
contemplation of her fair prospects. 

One day, I accidentally met Mrs. Tho- 
roughgood in the town—her countenance 
resumed its benign expressioK^—no reserve 
was visible, and I almost persuaded my¬ 
self, that she was aiming at a reconcilia¬ 
tion between me and her son; but this 
was a ehort-lived delusion; the very next 
day, I heard, that he was addressing 
an amiable young woman of respectable 
connexions, and some property. 

And now, no longer able to endure the 
studied insults of my mother^ which, 
while ingeniously calculated to harass my 
feelings, were/as dexterously concealed 
from all others; 1 suffered her to accom¬ 
plish her purpose, and, regardless of the 
consequences, broke forth into open hos¬ 
tility. But this was of short duration; 
for my father, misled by appearances, 
believing the provocation to be all on one 
side, reverted to his original plan, and 
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proceeded to put it in execution with 
such energy and zeal, that a situation was 
procured for me, before I had time 4o 
decide which of the two evils was the 
least: — going out, or staying at home. 

The seat of a gentleman, a^ few miles 
distant, was to be my first retreat from 
domesticf persecutions; and a little girl 
of four years old my sole charge, • 

As I supposed it would be understood, 
that family reasons, an^ not necessitous 
circumstances, occasioned my leaving 
home, I anticipated a reception correspon¬ 
dent to the idea I entertained of my own 
situation; and pleased myself with the 
interest I expected to excite in the lady, 
by the recital of my misfortunes and ad¬ 


ventures ; but I was presently convinced 
of'my mistake. She.wanted a governess 
for her little girl; she treated me with the 
respect due to my chamcter as such, but 
was otherwise unapproachable. I shall 
ever remember how little and insignificant 
I invariably felt in her presence. I, who 
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had esteemed myself a personage of such 
vast consequence at the farm, and indeed 
eveiy where else, now felt a sensation as 
novel as it was unexpected. The dis¬ 
tinctions on which I had prided myself 
vanished into air when I perceived at 
how many removes I was thought to 
stand from the family who required my 
services. To the pride and self-importance 
of some characters, this might have af¬ 
forded a salutary Jesson: but severer dis¬ 
cipline was necessary to subdue that 
deeply-rooted principle in my stubborn 
soul, and to bring me to a proper estimate 
of myself, and of others. 

There was .one essential defect in my 
temper, which contributed to render my 
prospects in this new situation inauspi¬ 
cious : this was, my dislike to children. 
When I assumed the character of a gover¬ 
ness, I had not sufficiently taken into 
the account the little creature to be com¬ 
mitted to my care, nor given myself 
scarcely an anxious thought respecting 
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the manner in which I should acquit my¬ 
self towards her. I, thewfore, from the 
first moment we ca|pe in contact, found 
her an insufferable incumbrance. She 
was a wayjward child, who required 
both patience and skill to manage; qua¬ 
lities in which I was essentially defi¬ 
cient. • That the governess and the 
pupil should be on ill terms, therefore, 
was a natural consequence. 1 com- 
jnenced a sort of defensive system of dis¬ 
cipline, with no other object in view, 
than my own ease and convenience; at 
least, the culture of my pupil held a very 
subordinate place in my account: and 
Miss Mary retaliated, by openly declaring, 
that she did not love me, and that 1 
should not hear her read. The only 
tolerable part of m^ task was that of 
rambling with her over her father’s extent 
sive grounds: this \i^s so congenial to 
my taste that it would have revived all 
my poetical enthusiasm, had it not been 
for my tormentor: I could rarely succeed 
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in embodying one happy thought by 
despatching heP^to gather me some dai¬ 
sies or butterflowers, ere this little coun¬ 
terpart of Peter Patterson was again at 
my elbow. In vain I drew ovi my pencil, 
yielding to the spirit of inspiration; — I 
never could complete a single couplet. . 

“ Long shall the stream that wanders through tlie 
mead 

Reflect”- 

** No, that’s a daisy; rim and get me 
a primrose.” 

** Reflect the image’'——— 

- I don’t know, child: go and play.” 

“ Long shall the stream that wanders through the 
mead 

I ’A 

** Reflect the image of the bending”— 

I 

What do you want^ Iffiss Mary ? if 
you will be so troublesome, you shall go 
to your lesson.” , 

And so I put up my pencil in despair. 
Surely, thought I, my lot is peculiar; for 
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I am to have a tormentor wherever I 
go. * 

This state of things could be of no long 
continuance« Miss Mary and her mother 
were unanimous in their opinion that I did 
not suit them; and the latter politely 
informed me, that she had no ^rther .need 
of my services. I now began to be se¬ 
riously conscious of my deficiencies, and 
exceedingly dreaded my father’s knowing 
how unsettled I was: — uncertain what 
desperate step he might be instigated to 
take by my designing mother. 1 was, 
however, unexpectedly relieved from this 
anxiety, by hearing of another situation, 
in a family somewhat more on a level 
with my own rank; and I now began 
to form certain wholesome resolutions, 
founded on the newjand important disco^ 
very 1 had made, nftmely — that people 
required some servid for their money; 
and that it was for their own convenience, 
not for mine, that they received me into 
4heir families. 
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The favourable reports 1 had heard, 
inspired me with more sanguine hopes 
respecting my new situation than 1 had 
hitherto indulged: and in consequence 
of this, I conscientiously set (%bout taking 
a sort of cursory survey of roy mental 
qualifications. 1 had never doubted 
that I was what is generally termed a 
superior young woman ; I know 1 passed 
for such with some people; but oh, when 
I came to serious and impartial inves¬ 
tigation, in what a ruinous and neglected 
state did my mind appear! 1 found 1 was 
totally unqualified to acquit myself well 
in my department of life: but more ar¬ 
duous exertions being necessary, than 
tinie and opportunity allowed, I was 
compelled to submit to imperious ne¬ 
cessity, and comme^nce my new duties, 
if with some better intentions, yet still 
under all the manifold disadvantages 
of which I was now in some degree 
cohsciotts. But it wUs a fiitalily ever 
aHending me, that this huaililiiig im- 
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pressioti (Uke all other salutary impres¬ 
sions) was efifaced by the first unpropitious 
circumstance that assailed me. Yet 1 
could not help flattering myself^ that I 
had had my full share of mortification 
and disappointment, and 1 thought it high 
time to enjoy that tranquillity which my 
youthfiik imagination had promised me — 
which I had ever been seeking, but had 
never found. ^ 

^ The Langtons were among "the wisest 
and most prudent people under the sun. 
In their commonest actions they were as 
deliberate, as precise, and as grave, as in 
the most weighty affairs: every minutia 
was conducted by line aqjd rule, every 
sentence was under the strictest disci¬ 
pline; of course their words were few, 
for they deemed it superfluous to utter 
a sentence without express occasion; and 
then, each individual^ word of which it 
was composed waB« the result of sober 
consideraticm. The lady, lest she should 

commit herself, usually paused about 

' F 2 
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1 » 

three seconds before she replied to a 
question; and to many questions of ap¬ 
parently trivial import, no direct reply 
^vas vouchsafed. 

On my arrival it was pi;ptty evident 
that not above one half of the family 
expected me, or knew one word about 
the new governess. Why should they, if 
there <»was no immediate need for it? 


Now, ‘as I had taken my former reg^o- 
lution along with me, (notwithstanding 
my late rebuff) to excite sympathy and 
interest" by the narrative of my personal 
history, this was a depressing stroke at 
the very outset; for I found Mrs. Lang- 
ton as effectually hedged round by pru- 
as Mrs. Davenport had been by 
pride. These ladies were equally unap¬ 
proachable, and even my little charge 
had drunk so deeply,into the same spirit, 
that I verily believe she had more pru- 
dehoe than myself.^ Now against pru¬ 
dence in the abstract I pould have no 
rational objection; but Prudence ever at 
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my elbow, interfering with my little con¬ 
cerns as well as with my great ones — 
dictating my small talk — superintendii^g 
my very looks and gestures, and dress,— 
was a bondage to which I had never been 
subjected, to which I was bj no means 
inclined to submit; and I believe, ut 
that timl of day^ there were some to be 
found who would have proved as "restive 
under such restraints as myself. 

« And now I began tQ doubt whether I 
had at all improved my condition by my 
late remove—but where shall an iiWegu- 
lated mind find repose? a mind habi¬ 
tuated to call good evil, and evil good, 
must ever be resdess and dissatisfied. 
Even should it be admitted that this 
family were really deficient in that essen¬ 
tial prudence which^would have rendered 
them engaging andf lovely, and so have 
given them the pow^ to reclaim such a 
character as mine—instead of inspiring 
me with a distaste to their virtues, by 
their frigid msmner;—yet there is too 
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much reason to believe, that at this period 
of my life,—ignorant as I was uf the 
world and of human nature^ out of ' u- 

i 

mour with my^^vlf, and therefore with all 
around me — that the same restless rncl 
dissatisfied spirit would have prevailed, 
into whatever society I might ha e been 
introduced. 

I wao in a state of distressing anxiety 
between a vehement desire to quit this 
provdkingly prudept family, and the dread, 
of acquainting my father with my still 
unsettled feelings, when by the express 
desire of my mother I was summoned 
home* She had some weeks previously, 
while taking ier Sunday’s ride, been 
overturned, and had received some in¬ 
ternal injury: that full habit,vrwhich had 
given her the appearapce of robust health, 
now operated to her disadvantage. Aware 
of her perilous situation, she expressed 
an anxious desire to see in% a circum¬ 
stance which excited some surprise in my 
father, considering the terms on which 
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we bad lived. On my appearance at her 
bed-rtde, her agitation was such> as to 
render her incapable of conversing with 
me; nor was it till after several hours, 
that she became suBS^ciently composed 
and collected to utter any but incoherent 
sentences, to which no distinct meaning 
conM be attached. At length, she gra¬ 
dually disc*.--»ed the source of her dis¬ 
quiet, b * confessing herself to have been 
the pri ^'" ^ d agent in breaking off my 
acquiuntance with William Thprough- 
good; that Miss Watson was the tool 
she employed in the business; and Peter 
Patterson so far the innocent instrument 
of her wicked designs. . 

** 1 wish,” continued she, I could say 
as uch ^f him with respect to the 
letters!” 

“ Letters!” exclaimed I, what let^ 
ters?” ' 

Here aip^er paroxysm/ longer and 
wuse severe than the former kept 
me in a state of the moat agonki^g sus- 
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pense. Nor, so extreme was her weak¬ 
ness, did the lucid interval which suc¬ 
ceeded, afford me any hope of drawing 
from her the dark secret. 

She thrice assay’d to speak; he*accents hung, 
And falt’ring died unfinish’d on her tongue, 

. Or vanish'd into sighs — with long delay, 

Her voice return’d and found the wonted way.” 

Th^tt, at her desire. We were again left 
alone, and in detached sentences, and at 
tedious intervals, I was just able to col¬ 
lect, that Peter at one time, in the hope 
of winning my favour, considering my 
brother Richard as the principal obstacle 
to his design on my fortune, had inter¬ 
cepted (with Ijie exception of the two 
first) all the letters between him and his 
family; together with all my father’s 
numerous inquiries concerning him, 
“ And when,'’ added* she, I became 
your mother; though he had long relin¬ 
quished all hope of obtainin|^?egard, we 
soon came to an understanding, and from 
motives of revenge, he readily assisted 
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me in pursuing the same plan; for, with 
deep contrition I own, that it was my 
settled purpose, if possible, to alienate 
your father’s affections from both his 
children.” 

« 

And now she fixed her hollow eyes on 
my face, and with clenched aStid uplifted 
hands implored my forgiveness, as though 
her salvation had depended on it. ^ 

'' Do but forgive me, Lucy! ” said she, 
and I shall die in peace.” 

Forgive you! ” said I, you have 
deprived me of the only two friends I 
possessed in the world, and what repara¬ 
tion have I ? ” 

Indeed, 1 did not intend at first,” 
said she, to go so far—but you know, 
Lucy, you were always so ^^disrespectful 
to me.” 

This expression/disarmed me; and 
abated the paroxysmaof rage into wUch 

tfc. 

I was rising^! beh^ a fellow mortal on 
the ^orders of eternity, stung with re- 

p 6 
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morse, and) in her sufferings, I forgot 
my own wrongs; 

I do^l do forgive you!” said I; and 
bursting intp a flood of tears, 1 turned 
and wiped her cold, bedewed^face. 

And now, perceiving I was more calm, 
she. attenqiied to extort from me a pro¬ 
mise of secrecy; but in this she could 
not prevail—the utmost I would consent 
to, was to keep the dark secret from my 
father during her life. 

There are very few of my past actions 
which I contemplate, with selfeapproval: 
but in this instance I think I may feirly 
record a part of my conduct, which will 
always yield me comfort in the retrospect. 
My first impulse) on fliese confessions of 
my mother, ^as to load her with bitter 
reproaches; but her bodily sufferings, 
her deep remorse, wi& the unequivocal 
symptoms of approaching dissolution, 
Operated on my better feelings; and, 
instead of spending tbmn m vatu regreti) 
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or severe invectives, I employed myself 
in offices of unremitting tenderness apd 
care. She expired in my arms on the 

p 

fourth day after my return, and I once 
more found myself the mistress of tny 
father’s house. 

* 

Probably my poor motheif had enters 
tained jthe same opinion respecting her 
robust constitution that I had done; but 
how shorlrsighted are we! While I was 
tempted to repine, smd she was saying, 
** My mountain stands strong,” Death^ 
was distantly t^ing his aimin the 
midst of her career she was fast approach* 
ing the period when all her selfish and 
ambitious schemes would be laid in the 
dust. Surely man at his best estate is 
altogether vanity I” 

But where is Peter Patterson, now 

ft 

more than ever tl||b object of my hate ? 
It was well for the^eace of the house, 
that one roof no longer contained us^ 
one excitement to resentful and malig* 
nant feeling, was removed from my sight 
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for ever. He had no sooner discovered 
hiy mother’s fixed determination to ex¬ 
pose his conduct in connexion with her 
own, than he decamped, and so effec¬ 
tually concealed the place of^his retreat, 
as to render all my^father’s exertions to 
discover it ftuitless. 

^ cannot describe his agitation on 
these fatal disclosures: resentment, grief, 
self-reproach, alternately possessed his 
mind, and rendered him for a season 
'quiteunlike himsdf; especially as my 
mother’s confessions had afforded no clue 
by which to discover my lost brother. 
The letters had bean destroyed; and nei¬ 
ther her memory, nor her strength, not¬ 
withstanding my agonized and repeated 
endeavours, permitted het to communi¬ 
cate their contents. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

I 

The new feelings which I saw excited 
in the bosom of my father, on this occa¬ 
sion, contributed in some de^ee to alle- 
viate distress; for they seemed to 
augur better days, and to exhibit home 
as a less dreary place than, notwithstand* 
ing my numerous privileges, I had once 
thought it, and had since in reality found 
it to be. Indeed, not having, in aH* iny 
late perambulations, discovered on the 
whole a better, I noiy discerned many 
agreeable qualities attached to it, which, 
in my more flighty days, I had entirely 
overlooked. The propriety of contri¬ 
buting my endeavours towards rendering 
it still more comfcgtable, now appeared 
in the strongest light, tlitt I might thereby 
at least preclude |he necessity for my 
father’s seeking another substitute, and 
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again sending me forth into a world, 
the difficulties of which I had no wish 
to encounter a Second time. 

I succeeded pretty well in my endea¬ 
vours, and might have becopie tolerably 
placid, but that my father still retained 
sjjime of hfe odd humours, from which, 
as he continued obstinately tenacious of 
his owf waify 1 found it impossible to 
reclaim him : but, as be did not presume 
to interfere with mine, things went on 
l^tef than might once have beeQ ex¬ 
pected*- ' 

It was, indeed, high time tfc^ I should 
understand and adapt my conduct to the 
views and habits of my father: as every 
year lessens, in fact, the disparity of ages 
between a child and a parent^ it may be 
supposed to afford a new ground^ of assi- 
mihdicmi in feelings^ opinions and tastes, 
and gradually induce those common sen¬ 
timents which are esiential to cordial in- 
textoUrse. 
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But all my fluctuations of fortune and 
feeliOg could not entirely obliterate the 
remembrance of William ThorOughgi^pdv 
The farm, and the tranquil days I had 
spent ther^ were subjects on which my 
imagination delighted to dwell* I saw 
nothing of the family, for out connexions 
were totally distinct; and the town being 
populous and extensive,^ though JVilliam 
Thoroughgood continued an inhabitant 
of it, it never happened that we came in 
contacts I heard, however, that he. was 
prosperous in business, had an 
wife, and.^ incr^sing family;, and that 
his father, in improved circumstances, had 
removed to a larger farm |t a distance* 

I was by this time in the fuU prime of 
life,.with a handsome person, mdu good 
expectations* It happened mom than 
once or twice, thal/gmideQicm welfO 
ducfd to me who Were ayowedly in 
set^rch of wives; tmt> from Soine cmm or 

other, no one advanced beyond the first 

* 

attentions, and I hope my veracity will 
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not be questioned when I declare^ that^ 
with all my advantages, William Tho- 
jroughgood was the only suitor of whom 
I could ever boast. Ill-natured people, 
who never saw me, might, among other 
charges, perhaps account for this circum¬ 
stance by disputing my pretension to 
beauty, and maintain that I could not 
have been handsome; but I say I was 
handsome, and so said every body else. 
How far I was agreeable, is quite another 
question; having never been so fortunate 
as to hear the public opinion on that 
subject; and if 1 had, 1 should^ot think 
myself obliged to answer impertinent 
objections. Hpwever it niight be with 
resped: to any unpleasant expression on 
my features, I could not halp thinking 
my &ther, and my< step-mother, and 
Peter Patterson^ an^ Mrs. Bavenport, 
and her daughter Mary, and the Langton 
family, and Miss Watsoi^ and ^sundry 
other personages—not excepting Wit- 
liam Tboroughgood himself fairly 
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chargeable with the blame of having 
marred my fair face, (if marred it was by 
any unfavourable expression,) owing Jto 
the yarious trials and mortifications which 
they had severally occasioned me; and 
that, therefore, the fault should in justice 
be laid at their door. Yet wTio is tibiere 
that could not, if so inclined, master a 
host* of Misters, and Mistresses, and 
Misses, whose conduct towards them 
might be brought in extenuation of their 
personal disagreeableness? Yet there 
are some who have learned the happy- 
art of keeping their passions under con* 
trol, amid trials quite a6 harassing and 
aflSictive as any of those by which I was 
exercised. But such happy individuals 
must have oequired principles of which I 
was at this time wholly destitute; theve 
wanted a spvereigniqontrolling motive in 


my conduct; or, to< ^ploy a strong but 
apt comparison, I was, tinder restrainta 
or correctionsi ^ like a bullock unaccus^ 
tomed to the yoke.’* 
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The years I thus spent, alone with 
my father, notwithstanding his and my 
own manifold imperfections/1 must num¬ 
ber, now that they are past and for 
ever gone, among the most tranquil of 
my life. He showed more of parental 
feeling than had been manifested during 
my younger days, often alluding to his 
son Richard with deep interest and regret: 
this, especially, was a subject on which 
Qor feelings were in perfect unison, and ^ 
it essentially contributed to mutual en-* 
deament. 

Time thus imperceptibly stole away 
without any particular event to mark 4ts 
progress, till I found myself verging 
towards my meridian; and by this time I 
began to repine occasionudly:^ at the mo¬ 
notonous life I Hved, and seemed doomed 

1 1 

to live; 1 had, it is t|he, a numerous, and 
as the world goes, an agreeable and re** 
spectable circle of friends around me; nor 
dhl I want any of the accommodations 
or even luicuries of life: but pleasures 
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derived from .such sources can in their 


very nature only add to our real happi¬ 
ness, when they ftimish the mere relaJEft- 
tions of a mind fully engaged in worthy 
and important pursuitsthey become 
positive sources of pain, and^of an inde^ 
scribable disgust, when they form in 
themselVea the sole or the chief objects 
of life. My sickly mind was ulways 
looking out for some event to break iu 
upon the monotony of my days; and a 
change, even though purchased by the 
loss of some of my comforts, seemed 
almost desirable. Such a change in my 
circumstances did, m feet, take 
It was one which might have been, though 
indeed it was not, peoisely anticipated r 
My father,l^sfeho'ugh advanced in yearsi 


was still robust, and continued nearly as 
active and intent business aa ev^. 
Having rarely ^experienced: bodily indis^ 


position, he feared none; and despised 
those precautions which prudence sug¬ 


gested, especially at his period of life. 
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He had been attending the assizes,— 
was much heated, and returned home 
through a heavy rain; but, having some 
urgent business to transact, he omitted 
to change his dress:-—a hazardous ue* 
gleet indeed, though one to which he had 
accustomed himself. But the time was 
now come for the natural consequences 
to ensife: a few days of acute suffering 
terminated his mortal career; and 1 found 
myself without restraint, my own mis¬ 
tress, and Jthe mistress of a considerable 
fortune. 

This was an event which, though it 
gave toe, for the first time in my life, the 
full commando of my own conduct, and 
placed me in what might be thought an 
enviable condition, I felt e^uld by no 
means compensate for the loss of my 
only ftiend and sole protector—one to 
whose indefatigable industry and perse¬ 
verance I was indebted for all my pre¬ 
sent comforts aitd enjoyments. I soon 
found, however, that that independence 
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in its full latitude, for which ray yet un¬ 
broken spirit had been ever pining, was 
not to be purchased by money. Inde^, 
in what state can we possibly be placed, 
that shall render us independent of our 
fellow creatures ? — and in how many 
respects are the rich still mor# dependent 
than tho poor! 

' I had hone but very distant rela¬ 
tives, with wTiom I had little intercourse, 
and I now *took especial care that it 
should not become more frequent; under 
the idea that any attentions or civilities 
on their part must, of necessity proceed 
from interested views. I determined 

V i 

neither to be, nor to seem to be, the 
dupe of any flatteries or attentions, the 
motive of l^ich might be suspected; 
and I thought ! had so perfected my 
natural discernmeni^^by eai^^erience, that 
I believed I qonld adways detect the 
hidden motives,of every pane’s conduct; 
and, in this pursuit, I was often, if 
not very charitable, at least very iuge^^ 
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nious. I have since had reason to question 
the correctness of many of my sage sur¬ 
mises. Indeed, when discernment is 
sharpened by ill-temper, it gradually in¬ 
duces habits of absurd suspicion. If 
malignity quickens the intellectual sight, 
it at the same time contracts the field 
of vision; and, I believe, that those who 
have discernment without candour, are 
almost as apt to be mistaken in their 
judgments of character, ak those who 
have candour without discernment. In 
fact, I ovenrated my knowledge of the 
world I had lived, it is true, in more 
, than one family*—I had mkde some jour- 
nies of pleasure, and I had mixed in ge¬ 
neral society; but my mipd was never 
tranquil enough &r me to have acquired 
the habit of wise observation: and many 
who have been conQked all their days to 
a far narrower sphere, majr have exceeded 
me in sound furactical knowledge of 
human nature^t and of the wcfld. 

Having, among all m^y numerous ac- 
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quaintances, no attachment which de^ 
served the name of friendship-^on looking 
around and taking an estimate of my 
present condition, I found ’myself a soli¬ 
tary being ip the midst of a world, of 
which 1 had once formed such sanguine 
expectations. With these melancholy 
feelings,4 resolved to quit the busy town 
and its neighbourhood, and select a*situa- 
tion more congenial to what 1 imagined 
^lo be my natural taste. ^ That I might be 
free from all cares, vexations, and incum¬ 
brances, 1 determined to board in some 
respectable family; and, having fixed 
upon a part of the country delightful in 
its scenery, a neighbourhood cheerful in 
its society, and a family unexceptionable 
from its general character, I adjusted my 
affairs, and took leave of my native town, 
not without some psl^ful emotions when 
the parting tponient arrived. Wheb I 
approacted my new situation, I congra^ 
tulated mysdf, however, that 1 was hot 
entering it in the dependent character of 
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a governess; and I hoped^ for the support 
of my dignity,^ that the awkward secret 
of my having once tilled that humble 
ptation^ might never transpire. 

The situation answered njy most san¬ 
guine expectations; and 1 am now con¬ 
vinced that every thing had been done 
for my comfort and accommodation, that 
a reasonable person could have desired: 
besides which, I presently found m^ .df 
introduced into a society much more^ 
. agreeable than could have been expected 
in so retired a situation. But it was 
not perfect: 1 soon discerned in each 
individual some B&.W, sufficient to damp 
the cordiality^of friendship, and to disturb 
my peace. It is true, the failings I dis 
covered were generally such, as, if they 
really existed, did not concern me, but 
were exclusively atWhed in their inju¬ 
rious effebts to the individuals who in¬ 
dulged them, or their immediate con¬ 
nexions ; —- bat 1 could not shut my 
eyes. - j 
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But it was not long before I was di¬ 
verted from the painful contemplation of 
what was passing without doors, to more 
serious annoyances within. Mrs. Sum¬ 
mers, 10 accommodate me, had given 
up her own chamber, which was spacious 
and convenient^ and commanded an ex- 
tensr ^‘prospect—-indeed, it had the 
reputation of being the pleasantest? apart¬ 
ment in the house ; but, unfortunately, 
attached to it was an enormously high 
stack of chimneys, which, had it been 
disturbed by a westerly wind, must in¬ 
evitably Jiave buried my bed under its 
luins! Now this was an objection which 
I could not very properly name, as (if it 
was valid) it could be obviated only by 
Mrs. Summers again placing herself in 
the same perilous circumstances; — but 
the months , of Marif^ and ,Noyember in¬ 
creased my terrors to such a degree, that 
I resolved, if possible, without mentioning 
my real motive/to induce her to reaccupy 
her own apartm^t# 
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Mra. Summers,” said I, I uuder- 
derstand that you have giveju up what 
was always your own room, to accommo¬ 
date me; I could not have suffered you 
to do this, if I had known otyour inten¬ 
tion before the arrangement was made, 

fj 

and 1 assure you that 1 shall feel much 
more comfortable if you will go into your 
own room again.” 

By no means,” replied she, it is 
of little consequence to me where 1 
sleep.” 

I wonder ut that,” said I, when 
you have slept there so long;, it must 
have unsettled you very much, I should 
think.” f 

. If it did,” said she, I am settled 
again now, and quite comfortable; and,I 
hope you are so ?” 

“ Perfectly,” said^I, perfectly; but 
a smaller room would suit me quite as 
well; — and J confess I cannot feel com¬ 
fortable in deranging you in this way.”, i 
'' My . dear Miss Burrows,” e^id the 
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good lady, I thank you for your polite¬ 
ness ; but I request you not to say ano¬ 
ther word on the subject: I am only ^ad 
that you like your room so well.” 

As I had not another word ready to 
say on the subject, 1 was, for the present 
at least, obliged to desist, and leave the 
business as it stood. 

Trifling as such an affair may appear, 
it engrossed my thoughts for a length of 
time: — where the n\ind is neither ele¬ 
vated by religious principle, nor occu¬ 
pied with any important object, it falls 
a prey to petty cares and imaginary 
anxieties. 

But again the equinoxial gales began 
to agitate my frame, although the tall 
chimneys as yet continued to defy their 
fury. Ah! thought I, as I was .shaken 
in ihy bed, and shruidt under tWelothei^ to 
shield my head from the tumbling bricks, 
if the wind has this tremendous effect on 

w * 

the house, boiiir qan the:chimneys stand? 
—They catmo^ itand j — downir^'down 

o2 
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they are coming! and I almost heard the 
cracking timbers of the roof and the clat¬ 
tering of the tiles, and began to commence 
my last struggles to escape, all bruised, and 
lacerated, and stifled (as of course 1 must 
be) from the ponderous heap of ruins. 

But morning succeeded morning, and 
found me safe and sound at breakfast 
with th'e family, in the cheerful parlour. 
In proportion as the fire burned- briskly, 
and the table talk was lively ^ and in¬ 
teresting, I wondered at my nocturnal 
terrors, and revived to yield Jto them no 
more; but on -the approach of evening, 
they again revived, especially when 1 had 
ascertained the^ wind to be in the unpro- 
pitibus corner. My inquiries were so fre¬ 
quent and evidently anxious on this sub¬ 
ject, that Master Robert (Mrs. Summerses 
nephew) spontaneousj^^ informed me every 
evening in what quarter the wind was; 
but his arch looks, and his aunt’s and 
cousin’s simpers, when he s&id is an 
easterly wind, to-night, ma^am/—It is a 
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westerly wind to-night,” convinced me 
that his pretended civility was a boyish 
impertinence; and at this I naturally 
took umbrage. 

‘‘ How ftrribly high the wind is! — I 
should not wonder if it were to blow 
those tall chimneys down,” said I to 
Martha, as she was attending me to bed. 

4. 0 

Blow the chimneys down, ma’am!” 
said she, ** notit—theyVe stood it for 
many a long year.” • 

The older they ar^ said I, the 
greater is the danger of their falling.” 

'' Falling, ma’am!” said the girl, I 
should as soon expect the sky to fall.” ' 

But I was not to be pacified by Mar^ 
tha’s confident assertions, and resolved, 
if possible, toput a speedy termina¬ 
tion to my disquiet; bjit not being very 
fertile in expedient^! found it necessary 
to tell Mrs. Summers plainly that I did 
not like my room^ and wished to remove 

« i 

to another apartment. 

My dear* Miss Burrows, what can 
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be the matter with the room ?-«-is it damp 

— is it cold — is it-” 

No,” it was neither; but it did not 
altogether suit me, and if I might be per«> 
mitted to change, I should make no ob¬ 
jection evoQ to one in some respects in¬ 
ferior. 

Now all this might have done very 
well, had Mrs. Summers been dependent 
on her bomrders. But, on the contrary, 
my being there was not only a matter of 
mdiffierence to her in a pecuniary view, 
but I *had somb reason to suspect that 
she secretly repented of her engagement 
with me; her efforts at accommodation^ 
therefo]^e, were the result of mere oour- 
fesy* She scrupled not to say, however, 
that taking down and removing furniture 
was rather troublesom^, and she did hope 
that this present arra%ement would i^rove 
finally satisfactory to me. ^ 

And so the good lady set her people 
to work—^not, if I might judge by appearv 
au<^s, in ^ very best mood: but upon 
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all such occasions, I had too much phi¬ 
losophy, or too much something, to regard 
people’s sullen looks. And now I was 
settled in my new chamber, and felt so 
greatly relieved at having quided the 
neighbourhood of the chimneys —and so 
gratified at having had my own way^ that 
I made no disadvantageous comparisons 
between my present and my form^ apart- 
ment, till the Impression of my supposed 
peril had subsided, and then I began to 
think that I might ha^e ^ntinued where. 
I was during the ensmng summer ajt 
least; for my room was certainly cloee 
aitd confined, and the prospect changed 
from distant hills and dales, and han^g^ 
woods, to that of the outhouses, whidk^ 
stood full in my view. Nor could the 
approach of wmtqri when the howling 
winds brought to tif recoUectioh all my 
former terrors, recoq^Ue me to this new 
situation. The room was also hmuf- 
ferably cold, and. so damp, that my 
Clothes mildewed in the drawers. Mar- 
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tha^s sage observation on the stabifity of 
the chimneys now appeared perfectly 
reasonable^ and I should myself almost 
as soon have expected the sky to fall,” 
as for them to.be disturbed. ** Under this 
self-inflicted trouble, I became fretful and 
angry; and though, even in my most un¬ 
reasonable moments 1 could not impute 
blame to my polite hostess, yet® she was 
often the object of my ill humour. 

At length, no longer able. to endure 
my present dissatisfied state, 1 told her 
plainly (for 1 had made up my mind to 
be explicit with people in future) that I 
wished to return into my own room 
agiiin, as^ the one. 1, occupied, she must 
well know, was.not comfortable; at the 
same time expressing my surprise that 
she had notpreviously^acquainted me with 
its state; for in that'case, I should cer¬ 
tainly have preven^ her all the trouble 
she had complained of;—^and I even in¬ 
timated my determination to sepk ano¬ 
ther home, if my wishes could not be met 
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Whgn I arrived at this part of my 
speech, and not before, the countenance 
of Mrs. Summers evidently brightened 
up; and she concluded the business with 
much good humour, by politely acceding 
to my proposition of seeking for myself^ 
in some other family, the accommodations 
which she perceived it would not be in 
her power to afford me: at th^ same 
time assuring me, that her house, such 
as it was, should be at my service as 
long as it might be Agreeable to myself 
to remain in it. 

* ♦ 

1 met this unexpected reply better than 
I had been accustomed to encounter 
things of that nature, from the circum¬ 
stance of my having lately been 
volving in my mind the plan of 
mencing housekeeping; for I began to 
be weary of baying so much to do witfar 
people; and I woiMered how I could 
have failed to perceive that the best 
means of maintaining my dignity* and 
independence, was to have an establish- 

)k A 00 
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rnent of my owu^ correspondent to my 
fortune and rank. I wished now that I 
had not quitted the house in which 1 
was bom—in which my parents had lived 
and died — and in which, although it had 
been the. scene of some sorrows, I had 
enjoyed, or Height have enjoyed, many 
comforts and pleasures, and indulgen- 
cies : certainly, since I had quitted it, 
I had found none so well disposed to¬ 
wards me as some of its old inhabitants. 
Now 1 thought that, could I recall the 
t^me, such a contemptible being as Peter 
Patterson should not mar all my comfort, 
or deprive me of the happiness of my 
choicest days. I questioned too, whether 
I might not, in some degree, at least, 
haye conciliated my step-mother, and 
have disarmed her of some of her ma- 
lignaM feelings by a milder carriage; 
indeed, bet dying appeal to my con¬ 
science, in reference to my behaviour 
towards her, forced upon me the convic¬ 
tion, that I had provoked much of the ill 
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treatment I had received. In such mo¬ 
ments of self-reproach, methought 1 heard 
her dying voice sounding in my ears^— 
You know, Lucy, you were always eo 
disrespectful to me.” Well, but those 
days were past and gone;*—my friends 
and connexions were gone^—my own 
youth and beauty were gone; and even 
the house, the scene of ray joys and 
sorrows, was now gone, for it was dis¬ 
posed of, and inhabited by strangers: 
but the wide world was before me; was 
there no spot on its surface on which I 
might pitch my tent —and find happi-^ 
riess ?— I resolved to try. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Just* at this period there happened to be 
a house to let in the neighbourhood: as 
' its situation^ was congenial to my taste, 
and it promised in all o<jier respects to 
suit my^ wishes, I was soon busily occu¬ 
pied in fitting it up — in laying out the 
garden, and in purchasing furniture. I 
now again wished that 1 had been less 
precipitate in parting with my father’s; 
ffi;;, beside its intrinsic value, or as I fan¬ 
cied, the particular adaptation of many 
articles to my new abode, this old fur¬ 
niture seemed m my recollection, all in 
the wide world with which my feelings 
were nearly allied: and if 1 could now 
have looked round upon Jhe old chairs, 
and tables, the bureaus and cabinets, I 
should have thought myself less solitary 
less* desolate. But now these rae^ 
mentoa were irrecoverably gone, and 
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dispersed among families who knew not 
us, nor valued them beyond their market¬ 
able value. It were well if this prefii- 
pitancy of conduct were confined exclu¬ 
sively to the young and inexperienced; 
but I fear that what I now lecord of 
myself is not a solitaify instance of that 
want of deliberation in mature years, 
which too strongly indicates invnature 
judgment, and is usually succeeded by 
unpropitious results. 

But "during this busy period, I think, on 
the whole, that 1 was happier than I had 
been for many a day; with an objeeifc 
to interest my feelings and occupy my* 
thoughts, I found less leisure for*broodmg 
over misfortunes, real or imaginary. 1 
hired three female servants arid a foot^ 
man; and, when all was completed and 
ready for my reception, ^entered my new 
abode in tolerably good humour aS to 
pr^nt circumstances, and somewhat 
sanguine as to the fhtui:^. 

The summer passed over pleasantly; — 
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winter approached;^ and although I de¬ 
voted as much of my time to visiting as 
1 chose, I began to feel the many hours 
of solitude which it was impossible to 
avoid, irksome and dreary: for the time 
was now past with me for writing pas¬ 
torals and tender kitties; and although 
the world did not appe|k)^ to have im¬ 
proved r in the least since my youthful 
days, I jvas in no mood, as formerly, Itb 
burlesque it in my song, but chose rather 
to animadvert on its follies in plain prose; 
an amusement, however, which did not 
prove favourable either to my health or 
spirits. 

But.where was the mental superiority 
on which I had been wont to pride my¬ 
self? —' I jfound that so far as I might 
actually have possessed such superiority, 
it had been too little improved by regular 
cultivation, or by a wise direolSon of it to 
some useful end, to qualify me n<m to 
depend upon own intellectual re^ 
sources for happiness, or even for amus^- 
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me|l% It is true, I had read — read just 
enough to enable me to talk about it, and 
to make a show of my superiority oifer 
those who had not read; but my reading 
had produced little salutary impression, 
because it was unaccompanied by reflec¬ 
tion. I had derived lio inoi% advantage 
from bcoks, th|tn from my intercourse 
with the world. 1 was now qualified 
to^ sympathize with him who builded 
him houses, and planted vineyards^who’ 
made gardens and orchards, and planted, 
trees in them of all kinds of fruits: like 
him, 1 got me servants and maidens, and 
I had silver and gold in abundance : but 
when I had looked on all the wori&s that 
my hands had wrought, and on the It^our 
that I had laboured to do, beh^d all was 
vanity and vexation of spirit, and there 
was no profit underdbe sun!—^th^refore 1 
hated life,^.because the wbrk that is 
wrought under the sun was grievous unto 
me, for all is vanityibnd vexation^ of 
spirit ijr-therefore I went about to cause 
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my heart to despair of all the labour which 
I took under the sun.*^ 


** What bands of black ideas spread their wings, 
The peaceful regions of content invade, 


With deadly poison taint the crystal springs,— 
With noisome vapours blast the verdant shade 


Satiated and disgusted with all that I 

had expected would yie^d me pleasure, 

and finding no sufficient resources in my 

mind, or satisfaction in the contemplation 

of my own character, I made some feeble 
_ • 

efforts towards its renovation; but, des¬ 


titute of that humble dependence on di¬ 
vine assistance, which ought to have 
attended my endeavours, they ended in 
little essential i;nprovement: I, however, 
became more courteous in my carriage 
and mani|||s, and was, perhaps, in some 
instances, even profuse and lavish in my 
hospitalities and civilities. Nor were the 


poor neglectbd by me; I dealt my bread 
to the hungry with a liberal hand; but too 
often forgot thifr precept which com¬ 
mands us to dispense benefits, ** hoping 
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for nothing again.'’ I expected, in every 
instance, ample returns of gratitude; and 
hence was exposed to continual chagrin 
and disappointment. I never conferred a 
favour witht>ut anxiously waiting for the 
anticipated reward, wjiich generally fell 
far short of my expectations. When I 

^ V i« 

dealt my breacT to the hungry, I found 
them more intent on eating it, tkan on 
returning the expressions of their gra¬ 
titude ; and as if such vexations were not 

enough, I .laboured under the habitual 

♦ * 

impression ofbeing slighted and neglected, 

—imagining that my solitary situation 
' * , - # 
should, in all reason, be the prominent 

idea with my friends, and-that all thmr 
parties and engagements, and appoint¬ 
ments, should be guided ah^Ktegulated 
by the main object of contributing to my 
amusement. This fteling exposed m6 to 
continual mortifications, and kept me in 
a constant state of chagrin and irritation, 
—and all this after my late good reso¬ 
lutions and zealous efforts. Ah! thought 
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I, they are all in vain: — what can I do 
more? 

* 

The cheerful blaze, the plentiful table, 
the commodious house, and the sociable 
visits of my good neighbours, (as good as 
neighbours, usually U.re,) availed me no¬ 
thing-^ and all this while the servants were 
as merry and happy as they could be, 
below stairs. It is true, I had no longer 

A 

any tall chimneys to annoy me; but then 
the house was detached (I wondered I did 
not consider that circumstance before I 
hired it): and although 1 had one man ser¬ 
vant, it occurred to me, that he would be 
no defence against two thieves: — and so, 
notwithstanding bolts and bars, and chains 

I 

to my doors, and bells tO my windows, 
and a. litiAl dbg in the house, and a great 
dog in the yard, I could seldom lay me 
down and sleep in p^aoe/’ I began now 
to repent of having left Mrs. Summers’s; 
and, weighing the advantages of joining 
the circle in a cheerful family, against 
what 1 had erroneously called a state of 
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independence^ 1 found that I had greatly 
overrated it. All this is fairly charger- 
able on those provokingGhimney8> thought 
I: and 1 was almost tempted to wish that 
there were ifo such things as cbimneysw 
To fill up the measure of my^discontent, 
I had become infected with the spirit of 
religious animosity. Unhappily for the 
peace of the neighbourhood| some*of our 
teachers, spiritual pastors, and masters, 
had been more solicitous to instil this 
hostile and intolerant spirit ihto their 
flocks, than to instruct them in the pure 
doctrines of the gospel of peace thus 

setting every man’s hand against his 
brother. How little can fee judged from 
O^temal appearances! In yonder rural 
hamlet are a number- of inhabitants 
grouped together for mutuahconveiuence 
and oomfort. The ^ibstantial mansion 
— the decent shop—the humble cot¬ 
tage, form a little neighbourhood, where 
the rich and poot *»eet together,** who 
ought to remember that God; is the 
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MaHer of them all.There rises the 
white spire above the trees; and beyond 
it^ an humbler roof, devoted to the same 
sacred purposes. " Thither the tribes go 
up — the tribes of the Lord, (professedly) 
to give tb^.nks unto the name of the 
Lord.” Happy would it be, would each 
individual go, and be reconciled to his 
brother, before he offer his gift: but this 
was by no means the case in our village ; 
and I fear I was, at this time, to be 
reckoned among those who know not 
what spirit they are of.” I had now for 

ft 

some time attended what is termed an 
evangelical ministry; I had attained to 
a small degree of spiritual knowledge; 
and 1 do believe, notwithstanding all the 
evils of%y natuial temper, that I was 
now governed by the desire to grow in 
the knowledge ancf practice of Christ¬ 
ianity ; but this desire was yet languid — 
I knew little of the elevated motives of a 
genuine faith, and little of that deli¬ 
verance from the bondage of easily be- 
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setting sins, with which it is accom¬ 
panied. No wonder, then, if I did not 
discern the blessedness of those who are 
reviled and persecuted, and have all 
manner of •evil spoken against them 
falsely for the sake of the gospel. 

Years thus passed away, and, to my 
shame I own, left me stationary as to 
real happiness, and ignorant of the* most 
effectual means of attaining it. One day, 
while brooding over my manifold sor¬ 
rows, in a commodious apartment, by 
the side of a blazing fire, and with four 
servants at my beck, my reveries were 
disturbed by a sudden knock at the 
door: it was np sooner opened, than an 
elderly gentleman appeared before me. 

Your name is Burrows, I jpresume, 
madam V* said he. 

Yes, sir.” 

TJien^ ^ said he, I am Richard !*' 
and in an instant we were in each other's 
arms. 

“ Dear Richaj^di” said I, dear, dear 
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Richard!” and I could utter no more. 
It was a moment ever to be remembered; 
a pleasing delirium^ which I am con¬ 
tinually endeavouring to recal, till I 
awake^ and the illusion vanishes like a 
summer’s (jtreajn. 

No sooner had our first emotions sub¬ 
sided, than others of a more sober nature 
ensued; we mutually wondered at what 
in reality was no wonder — the changes 
effected by time in our persons and 
manners: we gazed^at each other with 
alternate exclamations of astonishment; 
yet I occasionally caught a glimpse of the 
Richard—'the companion of my youthful 
days —an engaging expression of coun¬ 
tenance, which neither years nor vicissi¬ 
tudes bad been able entirely to obliterate. 
But he, in his turn, declared, that scarcely 
a vestige of Lucy "Burrows remained. — 
“ Dear girl,” said he, you, have had 
your sorrows, I am sure. Old Father 
.Time, merciless as he is, has neve^ done 
a/I'this!” and then his^ips quivered — 
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and I burst into a convulsive fit of 
weeping. 

We now discussed the subject of oijr 
interrupted intercourse. He assured me 
that it had« occasioned him the most 
afflictive disquietude — that he had used 
every possible means to discover the 
cause; ahd from his account, there ap¬ 
peared reason to believe, that Ifesides 
those letters which had been so iniqui- 
tously intercepted, some must have mis¬ 
carried. He added, that the vicissitudes 
of the service, and his own immediate 
affairs, had at length occasioned him to 
desist from further inquiries, till he should 
again visit his native land—period 
which had been protracted from time 
to time, beyond^ his expectatious. The 
relation of his adventures, during our 
long separation, wa^« reserved for future 
opportunities. My story was soon told: 
he was deeply interested and affected 
with the account of the death of our 
parents: against «t^*inother he ex** 
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pressed a deep resentment, although I 
related to him but one instance of her 
perfidy; yet, in the midst of his anger, 
he was softened by* the account of her 
dying anguish, and his feat»ures disco¬ 
vered, that^ the amiable sensibilities of 
youth had not been lost in the rough 
discipline of life. 

HotV different from my accustomed 
feelings were those with which I retired 
to rest on this memorable night! For 
some hours I could not sleep ;-r-at length, 
with a heart at ease, I fell into a tranquil 
sluiMber, and awoke in the morning quite 
unlike the forlorn being who had risen 
from the same pillow the preceding day. 
Oh, what a cheerful breakfast it was! 
— every thing, within door and without, 
seemed to be changed ; so much does the 
aspect of external circumstances depend 
upon our internal feelings. Now,* teasing 
world, thought I, your petty troubles at 
least shall annoy me no longer. Rich'ard 
is here: from henceforjh I will enjdy 
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the bounties of providence — nor, as I 
have done hitherto, learn their value 
only by their loss. ^ 

Thus, in a few short hours, my prison 
was converged into a palace: ttife ser¬ 
vants appeared really pleased, and I 
was pleased to see them participate- in 
ray happiness. Friends and neighbours 
poured in, and gave my brother a tearty 
welcome; while the village rang with 
the news from one end to the other. 
Invitations ensued in quick succession, 
and many weeks were spent in festivities 
at home and abroad, .till things grad^lly 
subsided into a sober calm: the novdty 
had ceased, and the emotions of our 
friends, who at first were surprised, and 
amused, began to abate, —I confess I 
thought rather prematurely; but I was 
too busily employed in adjusting the 
house for the Reception of its new 
master, to be much disponcerted at 
these things. Various alteratipn's and 
improvements were now agreed upon and 
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adopted^ for mutual accommodation and 
pleasui*e; and again I experienced the 
happy effect of employment. It is true, 
my brother and I could not exactly agree 
respecting some of our arrangements, 
and occasionally were in danger of suf¬ 
fering our disputes to degenerate into 
peevishness; but the recollection that 
r Was Lucy, and that he was Richard, had 
a sort of magic influence on our feelings, 
and quickly put the evil demon to flight. 

fiut when Rithard’s study was to be 

^ — — 

fitted up, affairs began to assume a more 
formidable aspects—and no wonder; for 
the dispute was,.^whether the bookcase 
should occupy a recess, or be consigned 
to a corner, to make room for a row of 
shelves, which he declared would be the 
very thing just there $—this 1 maintained, 
on the contrary, would utterly spoil the 
appearance of the room: and I wondered 
that he could not at once perceive how 
very snugly and compactly the bbokcase 
Would stand in that recess. But Richard 
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observed, that as it was his own study, 
it could incommode nobody to have it 
arranged his own way; and in this in¬ 
stance, he seemed determined to please 
himself, i^ a manner that 1 thought sa¬ 
voured very strongly of obstinacy. So 
the study was actually completed in this 
tasteleSs style, and the rest o£ the furni¬ 
ture adjusted agreeably to his awn direc¬ 
tions : he then took a journey to London 
for a fortnight, leaving me to superin¬ 
tend the completing of our plans of alter¬ 
ation. 

No soon^ was he gone, than I repaired 
to the study; and the more I contem¬ 
plated its awkward appearance, the more 
I was astonished at his want of taste, 
and the more I longed to readjust it— 
although 1 confess it was a measure which 
excited some doubt ^and hesitation as to 
the propriety of it. I found it necessary, 
however, to bring the matter to a speedy 
issue, lest if I commenced my opera¬ 
tions, 1 should not have time to finish 

H 2 
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them. To let things remain as they were 
was an insufferable nuisance, and it ac¬ 
tually made me nervous every time I 
entered the room — not that I had any 
occasion to enter the room but I was 
involuntarily impelled to do so almost 
every hour oi the day, by my own inquie¬ 
tude. It is passing strange/’” said I 
to myself, ** that my brother cannot see 
what I see!” — and I actually stamped 
my foot on the floor with irritation (let 
no one ridicule my feelings, for I have an 
acute recollection of them at this very 
moment). So, to put an end to such 
uneasiness, I, vanquished my scruples, in 
the persuasion that Richard could not be 
very angry with his Lucy: and sending 
for the carpenter, the shelves were taken 
down, and the bookcase took its proper 
station in the recess, to my unspeakable 
relief and satisfaction. I was obliged, 
however, to be very quick in my opera¬ 
tions, to get the room completed in 
time; for he had nearly adjusted all his 
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shells and fossils before his departure, 
and as he evidently prided himself on his 
skill in arrangement, I found some diffi¬ 
culty in replacing them. I confess I was 
sorry that,® in my hurry and eagerness, I 
had not taken a little more notice of their • 
particujar situation, before I ventured to 

to 
ad 

done I became almost tired, and quite 
cross. 

The day of his return arrived, and 
Richard alighted at the door with a 
smiling countenance; — at the sight of 
him I felt a sort of jqualm, which it was 
not difficult to account for; but his ac¬ 
customed open and affectionate manner 
presently quieted my apprehensions, and 
re-assured me that Richard could never 

be ve/y angry witl^ his Lucy. After the 

< 

first salutations, and a little chat, he or¬ 
dered the servant to bring in a parcel 
that was left in the hall; which, with very 
significant logks, he proceeded to un¬ 


remove them, for now I was obliged 
proceed at random; and before I 1 
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pack: when the last paper was removed, 
with a mixed expression of good-nature 
and self-approbation, he unfurled a beau¬ 
tiful piece of brocade* 

“ There, Lucy!” said he, ' " you will 
‘ not be rivalled in this neighbourhood, I 
think: do you like it? does the pattern 
please you ?” —The pattern did not please 
me — for at that moment I had such a re¬ 
turn of the qualm as must have destroyed 
effectually every expression of pleasure 
or gratitude on ray countenance: how¬ 
ever, I affected all the approbation that 
my feelings would allow; and whether or 
not he discovered i^< constrained man¬ 
ner, I cannot tell. 

He now r6se to visit his study, and I 
followed him with anxious steps; — he 
stopped short at the door, and looked 
round with astonishment and chagrin. 

So, Lucy,'’ said he, ** you cannot 
let me alone! Rather tlan have had 

It 

my things so deranged,, t wonld have 
given”- 
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“ Why, Richard,interrupted I, “ do 
but behold the improved appearance of 
the room! I knew you would not be con¬ 
vinced till you saw it.’" 

Nor am I convinced now,” said he. 

I only know that it emplcjyed me se¬ 
veral days to arrange those things to my 
mind: besides, the fossils were classed 
scientifically, and now that the^ have 
been all mingled, it will be very diflScult 
to restore them to their places. You can 
have no conception how much you have 
vexed me!” 

You are not more vexed than I was 
to see the room so ^iled.” 

But you were not obliged to see it; 
— you were not wanted here. Will you 
permit me to readjust your dressing- 
room 

'' Well,” said I, “.it is really surprising 
to see you so * disconcerted about a mere 
trifle.” 9 

^He made nO reply; but rung the bell 
violently. '^ell the carpenter,” he said 
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to the servant, to be here to^nnorrow 
morning without fail” 

My dear sister,” said he, as he left 
the room, I allow you to call these 
things trifles: but let us leafti not need¬ 
lessly to oiipose each other’s wishes in 
such affairs; and we shall prevent a thou¬ 
sand occasions on which our harmony 
may be disturbed.” 

And all this,” muttered 1, as I left 
the study, about the derangement of a 
few insignificant shells and fossils!” 

' Although it could not strictly be said 
that this little disagreement generated 
either hostile conduip)^ or hostile feelings, 
— for, the cloud soon passed away, yet 
it introduced a habit of jarring and dis¬ 
puting on the most trivial occasions, 
illustrating the truth of that divine apho¬ 
rism—That the beginning of strife is 
like the letting out of water.” 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

When the emotions excited by the above 
unpropitious circumstance had tolerably 
subsided, I felt myself in duly bound to 
appear in my new brocade. This was 
repugnant to my feelings, because con¬ 
nected with my religious views, were 
certain notions, which, on subsequent con¬ 
sideration, I now believe to be unsup¬ 
ported by Scripture. I had been led to 
question the lawfulness of those enjoy¬ 
ments which my circumstances and rank 
in life might seem to *^arrant, and instead 
of receiving the bounties of Providence 
with gratitude, to turn from them with 
disapprobation and disgust. I am not 
sure, had not the arrival of my brother 
occasioned a temporary diversion to my 
feelings, if I s|}ould not have disencum¬ 
bered my conscience of all such super- 

h5 
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fluous appendages, and surrendered my¬ 
self to the rigid habits of a recluse. 
During this period of morbid feeling, 
I believe that when dressing for a social 

party, I have surveyed myself in the glass 

% 

with as much complacfelicy at the forlorn 
figure I cnty as the gayest damsel in the 
circle could have done at her own grace¬ 
ful person and elegant attire; and pro¬ 
bably too, felt an equal portion of satis¬ 
faction, when I perceived my homely 
appearance had attracted attention: not 
suflS^ciently aware how nearly allied was 
this temper to malignant feeling — to 
that insulting and vaunting spirit which 
says, ‘‘ Stand by thyself, I am holier 
than thou a spirit which can secretly 
enjoy the silent reproaches thus design¬ 
edly dealt about among friends and 
heighbours. 

In this mood —but to avoid an alterca- 
tion with my brother, on a subject on 
which I kn6w we must be ever at va- 
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riance, I suffered him to see me set out 
to join a numerous party, dressed in my 
new brocade. As it afterwards happened, 

I was very glad that he was prevented 
by a prior engagement from accom¬ 
panying me. The novelty of my dress— 
so different from my usual* appearance, 
naturally attracted* attention; and some 
of the ladies ventured to extol t;he ele¬ 
gance of the pattern. This was the very 
thing I wished for, as it afforded me a 
fresh opportunity of declaiming on the 
vanity and sinfulness of external orna¬ 
ment. 

» ■* I 

It is my brother's present, I assure 
you,” said I, for I cannot afford to 
spend so much on my person, while so 
many fellow-creatures are crying in my 
ears for bread.” 

I am sorry for that,” observed Mr. 
Blandford, who h^id hitherto appeared to 
take no interest in what was passing. 

" Sorry for that!” said I, ** are you 
sorry, sir, that I prefer relieving the dis- 
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tressed, to decorating my person with 
expensive ornaments ?” 

I am only sorry/' replied he, that 
you cannot afford to do both." 

Well, sir/' said I, who would have 

^ j 

expected this from yoU>f Are we not 
expressly forbidden ^ to let our adorning 
be that of gold and pearls, and braiding 
of the l^ir ?' ” 

I confess," said he, if there is 
such a prohibition in Scripture, 1 have 
hitherto mistaken its meaning; and in 
the text to which you allude, as ap'parel 
is included in the catalogue, the passage, 
literally taken, would strip us of our 
necessary clothing. No; I conceive 
this solitary, text, rather as an exhortation 
to give our preference to personal piety, 
than a direct prohibition of external or¬ 
nament." 

Well," said I, ** Interpret Scripture 
as you please; but the question still re¬ 
mains—how can professors of religion 
consistently indulge in superfluities, while 
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SO many of t^ieir poor neighbours lite¬ 
rally want necessaries? You are not 
unacquainted, for instance, with the dis¬ 
tressed circumstances of John Simms — 
you pfrobably know that he has been 
lately fecliargedt' because his master at 
the present juncture cannbt find him 
employf and he has a wife and six' 
children. Now, how can I speyd one 
superfluous shilling with such a distress¬ 
ing case before my eyes ?” 

1 am glad that you have mentioned 
this tase,” replied Mr. Blandford, be¬ 
cause it affords me an opportunity of 
•defending my conduct, when it is known 
that at this very time I am employing my 
leisure in making the design for a bridge, 
which I mean to throw over the little 
rivulet at the bottom of my grounds; and 
by employing this man in erecting it, I 
conceive myself to l)e rendering him the 
most essential service, by enabling him to 
supply his own wants, and thereby main¬ 
taining habits of industry,•as well as a 
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feeling of independence. Call it a super¬ 
fluity, if you please; but I ana sure, that 
whenever I cross the brook, or survey 
the picturesque effect of my little bridge 
from a distance, my conscience will never 
reproach me for the hiisapplication of 
money, as if it might have been better 
applied. Be it remembered, tha<£ num¬ 
berless articles which certainly could be 
done without, furnish employ for thou¬ 
sands, and thereby procure them bread 
which can7iot be done without.” 

Do you think, sir,” said I, ^*tliat 
the saints of old used to argue thus ?” 

I believe,” replied he, that I could 
refer you to very remote periods of sacred 
story in support of these sentiments; but 
to go no further back than the reign of 
Solomon—had the moderate use of what 
you call luxuries, been prohibited, do you 
think that the inspired writer would have 
been so very circumstantial in detailing 
the riches and glory of that monarch, 
from the lions which decorated the steps 
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of his throne, to the superfluous apes and 
peacocks imported from foreign lands, 
expressly stating that all these appen- 
dages of royalty were bestowed as rewards 
for his exemplary piety ?” 

‘‘ Yes/’* said I f but under that dis¬ 
pensation, most of the pomp fhen allowed, * 
was typical pf spiritual blessings.” 

It seems strange, however,'‘^replied 
he, that these spiritual blessings should 
be sliadowed forth by criminal indulgen¬ 
ces: however, to avoid the charge of 
arguing as though there was no New 
Testament, as .some do, as though there 
• was no Old Testapaent—sufiicient for our 
purpose might be gleaned from this 
also; — though it would be difficult to 
find a passage in which our Lord himself 
alludes to the subject at all — not one, I 
believe, in the way of prohibition. He 
had a much morife fmportant work to do: 
in the mean time, he scrupled not to con¬ 
form to the common usages of mankind, 
(of which we have a variety of instances) 
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plainly indicating, of what small import¬ 
ance he esteemed those things. Nor 
does the apostle enjoin us to wander 
about in sheep skins and goats’ skins, 
and to live in dens and caves of the 

I 

earth, when he so affectingly describes 
the case of those who were persecuted 
for their profession — because he repre¬ 
sents SHch homely garbs and mean ac¬ 
commodations as real evils, afflictive and 
tormenting, and not to “ be voluntarily 

• 4 » 

encountered, but from necessity, and 
when imperious duty required it.” 

Nothing is easier,” said I, “ than so 
to interpret Scripture, jis to make it ac¬ 
cord with our owiTprejudices and inclina¬ 
tions.” 

Nothing easier,” replied he: but 
does not the book of nature speak in the 
same strain ? The beneficent Creator 
made nothing in vain; and pronounced 
of all his works when finished—that they 
were very good: — good for what? — 
good for nothing, if not to be used. In 
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V 

a moral sense, it is true, we are doomed 
to wander in a howling wilderness — a 
dry and thirsty land, where no water 4s; 
but in a natural view, we inhabit an ex¬ 
ceeding good land—a land flowing with 
milk and honey, obviously designed for 
our refreshment as we pass through it: 
instead then, of ungratefully bringing up 
an evil report of it, let us rather jbin the 
Psalmist in that sweet song of praise, 
‘ The pastures are clothed with flocks, tbe 
valleys also are covered with com, they 
shout for joy, they also sing,’ Surely he 
was not indulging so gloomy a view of 
things when he penned this devout eulo- 
gium.” 

And well is it,” said I, when we 
have as high a zest for those better bless¬ 
ings, of which these are but faint sha¬ 
dows ! Surely, sir,# you will not deny 
that the most eminent Saints have pro¬ 
fessed the principles, and adopted the 
conduct, for which I now contend," 

Nor do I^wish to deny it," replied 
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he; but your argument is completely 
neutralized by the fact, that the professions 
and practice of many more, equally 
eminent for piety, have not sanctioned 
these principles* Nevertheless, those 
who choose to take oii them the vow of 
the Nazarite, shall remain unmolested by 
me 5 provided they allow the same lati¬ 
tude tcf their Christian neighbours, from 
the conviction that, were all Nazarites, 
the intercTSts of society must be annihi¬ 
lated.” 

It might be well if the number were 
increased, however,” said I. 

Possibly: but, in the mean time, let 
not the really conscientious have to com¬ 
plain of their more rigid brethren, and 
say, ^ we did but taste a little honey, 
and now we must die,’ — die in their 
esteem, and be dubbed sensualists and 
worldlings, for the moderate use of what 
we believe to be the free gifts of Provi¬ 
dence.” 

But what, sir, do ypu say to that 
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Scripture which expressly enjoins us to 
‘ mortify the flesh with its afFectiofls and 
lusts V ” - 

I would say/’ replied he, that I 
hope it is sincere desire thus to bring 
my own body into subjection ^ but at the 
same time^ while I am solicitous not to take 
away one* jot or tittle from the words of 
this book; so neither would I incdr the 
guilt of adding thereto by a strained 
interpretation. I conceive, tften, its 
meaning to be, that we should deal with 
the flesh as a master by his servants — 
as a father by his children—as a monarch 
by his subjects. The one, while he bear- 
eth not the sword in, vain, but for the 
punishment of evil doers, (and only such) 
should at the same time be a guardian 
and protector of the natural rights of 
his people: the ojbher correcteth his 
children, not needlessly Oj wantonly, but 
from necessity, and,, when their welfare 
requires it; and the former dealeth with 
those under hiip, not as a hard master, 
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but giveth them that which is just and 
equal.” 

Very considerate to the flesh, truly/' 
exclaimed I. 

Why,” said he, “ I hav^ somewhere 
read that po one hateth his own flesh, 
but nourisheth and cherisheth it.” 

A ■. 

" Well, sir, then here is an end to 
cuttirig off’ right hands, and plucking 
out right eyes.” 

On the contrary,” said he, I be¬ 
lieve our conflicts with the flesh will 
never terminate on this side the grave; 
and if we confine ourselves to the morti- 
flcation of our members^ when they offend, 
we shall not long want employ; but 
when they do not offend^ must we then 
mar and amputate ? Ah, Miss Burrows ! 
this rigid withdrawing from the common 
enjoyments of life, is in my opinion pay¬ 
ing them too ^reat a conSpliment, as 
though we felt thexp too captivating to 
trust ourselves within their reach; per¬ 
haps a moderate use of the creatures may 
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be the best proof, after all, of our not 
estimating them too highly. It must not 
be inferred that we mean to relinquish 
our journey, because we soberly p%rtake ' 
of refreshments on' the road. I do not 
perceive that the first licence given to 
man by his Creator has been ever re¬ 
voked:—‘ Of every tree of the garden 
thou mayest* freely eat/ Only now, as 
heretofore, there is one prohibition an¬ 
nexed, ‘ Use the world as not abusing it.’ 
This is only the case when it so engrosses 
our time and our thoughts, that the 
important concerns of our souls, the^ in¬ 
terests of the Redeemer’s kingdom, and 
the necessities of our fellow-creatures, are 
sacrificed to it; which, alas! is too gene¬ 
rally the case: but that does not affect 
the argument/’ 

I fear, sir,” said that this would 
be thought, by some, to savour too 
strongly of that conformity which you 
affect to condemn/’ 

“ 1 believe it is my earnest desire, at 
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least/' replied he, not to conform to 
the world in the sense you mean; and I 
firmly believe too, that there is many a 
sincere Christian travelling towards Zion, 
with his face stedfastly set (hitherwards, 
although he have no shell,in his hat: 
nevertheless, to those of my fellow tra- 

I 

vellerewho choose to wear the pilgrim’s 
habit, I can cordially say ^ God speed!’ 
they have my free permission to gall 
their own flesh with their garb of horse¬ 
hair, provided they do not elbow, and 
rub, and chafe me with it.” 

Here I bit my lip; but he proceeded: 

— It is possible for those who render 

themselves conspicuous in the world J)y 

their personal austerities, and even by 

their general benevolence, to go to the 

contrary extreme of that conduct cen- 
* 

^jSuned by our Lord;—while doing the 
weightier matters of the law, they neglect 
the mint, and the annis, and the cummin, 

— some of the loveliest plants in the 
garden of human nature, if we may bor- 
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row the simile, to illustrate those minor 
virtues, which Bre real embellishments to 


the Christian character. Some of th(5§e, 
at least, who are perched on an emi¬ 
nence, for #1116 crowd to gaze at, might 
do well to apply the remaining sentence 


in its reversed sense, to their own use: — 
‘ These ou^ht ye to have done, and not 
to have left the other undone.' For, 


alas! such outward and visible signs do 
not always indicate inward and spiritual 
grace; they may, indeed, attract pub¬ 
lic notice, and astonish the superficial 
observer, but with the intelligent and 
reflective portion of mankind they will 
not do” 


Well, sir,*’ said I, this is indeed 
reversing the divine precepts.** 

** So far from making void the law,** 
said he, I hope my aim is to establish 
it, by complying with its obvious mean¬ 
ing, as far as I can discern it. I believe 
its language still to be, ‘^Rend your 
hearts, and not your garments ;* .and while 
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it is also declared, that ' it is not what 
goeth into a man that defileth him/ we 
may safely concltide, I think, that neither 
our food nor our raiment are the main 
objects of divine regulation.o * To the 
law and to the testimony/’—and, in my 
humble opinion, we should employ our¬ 
selves to much better purpose, Jn study¬ 
ing its genuine spirit, than in selecting 
certain favourite characters of our own 
as models for ourselves, and as standards 
whereby to judge of the conduct of our 
neighbours.” 

But,” said I, “ waiving this part of 
the subject — what ‘ is your opinion of 
luxuries, sir, as they affect the interest^ 
of society? —are they a good, or an 
evil?—are they not chargeable with 
having accelerated the decline and down¬ 
fall of empires ?'' «. 

My good lady,” said he, ** let iis 
take care that we do not get out of our 
depth: many concurrent circumstances 
have occasioned these ^mighty revdltt- 
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tio&s~and no doabt luxuries have con¬ 
tributed their full share: but I fear they 
have taken too firm bold now, foj^you 
and me, and all the well meaning' people 
that coulc^ be mustered, to make any 
material di^rence.” ^ 

** And so,” added I, ‘‘ we must swim 
with the stream,” 

“ Swim ^with the stream,” said he, 
“ with a good pilot to direct our course, 
— the word of God. But I should be 
glad to hear your definition of that fa¬ 
vourite term, limiry** 

** 1 should think,” said 1, that what 
fs not properly a necessary, comes under 
^at description.” 

“ 1 think so too,” said he; “ but a 
further definitioiji of wl^at are called wc- 

t 

ce$$arm must be added, to settle the dis¬ 
pute. For my own^part, 1 deem them 
both most indefinite terms, depending 
entirely on individual circumstances. For 
instmice, should our poor neighbour 
Siiftms, at the present juncture, allow 
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himself a plain shoulder of mutton, perw 
haps hemight be justly charged with 
indulging, in a luxury. The stuae argu¬ 
ment apply through all gradations 
of society; indispensable necessaries to 
some^ (if appearances must be supported!* 
imd respectability maintainedy) are luxu¬ 
ries to others, who have neither such 
demands or means*’’ ' 

Respectability, however, ought not , 
to depend on external appearances,” 
said L 

** Nor does it depend on them/’ re¬ 
plied he, 'tyetit is unavoidably influenced 
by them« But now, iMiss Burrows, 
permit me to take another view of the 
subject~that of the conversion of hea¬ 
then lands.” 

" Which/’ said I, should be the 
object of our fervent [srayerS; mid stre¬ 
nuous endeavours/’ ^ 

* j 

“ But,” said he, f* miyKiur principle, here 
is a grand objection'; for religion brings 
civilization, ‘and luximee tread dpse on 
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its heels. You would rejoice that the 
neat village should be ereol^d on the 
ruins of the Hottentot kraal; buk the 
next step would be, that the enlightened 
inhabitant^ would ^feel wants and crave 
%amfbrts^ which his ancest(^ had done 
very well without-^ very well for all the 
purposes of mere existence. — Emerging 
from his ^vage state’, he raises*all his 
energies, and exerts all his ingenuity, to 
supply hhem; and where will this termi* 
nate? Shall wt attempt to set bounds, 
and say * hitherto shalt thoU go, and no 
further?^ i-^shall we draw the line for him, 
Iietween necessaries and superfluities? 
The attempt would be vain. Man is a 
progressive creature; the increasing wants 
of civilized man will stimulate hk exer¬ 
tions, and eventually lead to excess: but 
it is now too late to^ drive him back in|»o 
his primitive habits; his appetite, once 
roused,may be regulated-—it cannot be 
extinguished; and the attempt would be 
as Injurious as vain.” 

1 2 
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Well, sir/’ said I, “ who would have 
expected to find in you so zealous an ad¬ 
vocate for luxuries ?” 

■#« 

I am glad,” replied he, '' that you 
have discerned nothing in njy conduct 
to warrant (he supposition, that 1 should^ 
be a zealous advocate for luxuries, sim¬ 
ply as such; but, in the present state of 
society, were there an entire revolution 
in public feeling, it could produce no 
beneficial result: quite the contrary to 
the artizan, the manufacturer, the mer- 
chant, should their sc^rupulous neighbours, 
after all their toil and hazard, leave their 
commodities on their hands. No: we must 
not level the buildings, and plough up the 
streets of our populous towns and cities, 
to grow corn and graze cattle in, unless we 
would have two or three generations of 
opr posterity famishqd during the progress 
of the experiment. I repeat, therefore, 
that it is our duty, in a certain degree, to 
conform to the state, of the times ^ and 
this I think maybe done^v^ithoutincuri'ing 
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the imputation of that conformity to the 
world, which we are enjoined to avoid.'’ 

We liiay be perfectly easy,” said I, 
on that score; for the profuse habits 
of the geriferality of people would effec¬ 
tually support the interests t)f trade and 
commerce, if that is all.” 

“ There^can be no question on that 
subject,” replied he; nor would the inte¬ 
rests of society require your opinion to 
be combated, because, indeed, there are 
so very few' at all disposed to adopt it, 
were it not that where it does prevail, 
jt is so apt to engender a censorious 
spirit. But all this is nothing to the 
purpose; tior does it at all affect thje 
question — whether the moderate use of 
luxuries, however they may be abused by 
many, is in itself right or wrong ?” 

" After all,” said looking down con¬ 
temptuously on my dress, I cannot yk 
be reconciled to my brocade.” 

I cannot help that,” said he; but 
I recollect that 1 once saw an immense 
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crowd of famished Spitalfield weavers, 
going up to petition the Queen to appear 
at court in a new invented embroidered 
stuff: they met with p, gracious recep¬ 
tion ; nor should I have envied the being 
who could hRve witnessed their triumph¬ 
ant return with disapprobation or indif¬ 
ference; the air' resounded with joyful 
acclamations, and hope reanimated every 
pallid countenance; nor were their hopes 
disappointed. From court and the higher 
circles, the fashion naturally descending 
through the middle ranks> to the inferior 
orders, then disappeared, after having 
afforded ^relief to hundreds of starving 
families. And if not one in a thousand 
thought of the Spitalfield weavers, when 
she was decking her fair person in the 
embroidered stuff, the benefit was real. 
Yet you would haye averted your eyes 
from the spectacle, and at one stroke 
have deprived a poor weaver of a meal, 
and your less scrupulous neighbour of 
her Christian character, for what you 
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would have tennud her criminal com¬ 
pliance with the fashions of the world 

Wh^ I confess, sir, that the gratih- 
cation of affording immediate relief to the 
distressed^ would have been more con¬ 
genial to my feelings, thanihat of wear- * 
ing the fashionable stuff.’' 

That is to say,” replied he, you 
scruple not to deprive the. poor man of 
the privilege of indepehdence. Indeed, 
madam, I fear your principles would not 
abide the test: surely this is a narrow 
mode of thinking; and though 1 agree 
^ with you, that there is little probability 
of such sentiments becoming general; 
yet as far as they do obtain, they are 
really ^baneful.” 

** Not so baneful, sir,” said I, as the 
prodigality and dissipation visible on 
every side; can we look abroad without 
witnessing the most flagrant instances of 
them 

Then, my good lady,” said he, we 
will not look jabroad, but ut home: espe- 
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daily as we cannot materially remedy the 
eTil, (at least by your pl^) we might as 
well leave our neighbours to dress and 
dine as they j^lease — to settle llieir own 
expenses, and balance their own accounts. 
Perhaps even, some of those included in 
our censures, may really have a reason¬ 
able prospect of paying honestly for their 
luxuries; and till the contraiy appears, 
1 shall suspend my anathemas, even 
although what they devote to a better 
cause should seem to bear too small a 
proportion; lest in my sweeping cen¬ 
sures, I should happen to condemn some,^ 
who ^ let iiot their right hand know what 
their left hand dpeth.' There will come 
a day, when these things will not be left 
to human caprice or conjecture, but will 
be settled according to the rules of immu¬ 
table iustice.” « 

I think, sir,” said I, *' there is little 
danger of mistaking a worldly spirit, howr 
ever.” 

** A worldly spirit is, indleed, generally 
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stampt on the forehead in characters le¬ 
gible enough,” repHed he; and it behoves 
Christians to be exceedingly watchful, 
lest their too earnest attention to secular 
concerns, and their complacency in al¬ 
lowed enjoyments, should give occasion, 
either to the friends or the enemies of 
religion, to question their sincerity: but 
let us re^nember that there are secret 
breathings and devout aspirations of many 
a soul, amid the busy concerns of life, 
which reach no human ear.” 

During this conversation, Mr. Bland- 
ford was repeatedly cheered by expres- 
• sions of approbation, and mysfelf'as often 
assailed with There, Miss Burrows I”— 
and, There, Miss Burrows!” by several 
of the young ladies, as well as some of 
the elder ones; s^nd at the conclusion, a 
general murmur of applause and triumph 
ran through the Company. 

Stop, ladies! stop!” cried the good 
man, looking around with an expression 
ofsui])rise, I confess I am not so ob- 
• 16 
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stinate a disputant^not so tenacious of 
my own opinion, as to have been parti¬ 
cularly displeased, had I encountered 
another antagonist, or two, at least, among 
this gay circle. Indeed, I should be 
deeply concerned to find that the ex¬ 
pression of sentiments this evening, 
had led any one of my fair auditory 
astray; for the errors of Miss Furrows (if 
such they are) after all> incline on the 
safe side, or rather on the safest, for no 
error, strictly speaking, can be safe: and 
we should avoid turning aside to the right 
hand as well as to the kft. Be it remem¬ 
bered, however, although I do not con-' 
ceive the passage on which this lady lays 
so much stress, to be a direct prohibition 
of personal ornament—that nevertheless, 
braiding of the hair, and gold, and pearls, 
are not'the things (however alloivable in 
themselves) which are accounted in the 
sight of God of great price and her 
motives would be very questionable, who, 
under pretence of encouraging industry, 
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and promoting the public vfeal, should 
lavish on her own person what is evidently 
due to the immediate calls of humanity^ 
and the interests of religion. It is" a sad 
sign, when all the zeal and energy of the 
female Varactor seems to be concen¬ 
trated in one object, pers(!l6al decoration’ 
under^any pretence whatever. Those who 
are conscious of such a dangerpus pro¬ 
pensity, would do well to examine care¬ 
fully their own hearts, and then yield to 
the conviction, that they wilL ultimately 
be judged, not so much for their actions, 
as from the ^oret motives from whence 
they spring.” 

Mr. Bland ford paused for a moment, 
and l(X>ked around, probably in the hope 
of some expression of assent to his re¬ 
marks : he then proceeded. 

“ I have only to repeat, ladies, that 
while I believn may lawfully avail 
ourselves of both nature and art, for our 
comfort and enjoyment; an inordinate 
attachment to the things of this lower 
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world is not compatible with the Chris¬ 
tian character — it is the spirit which 
wprketh in the children of disobedience. 
The mantles^ and the wimples^ and the 
crisping pins/* may be as really destruc¬ 
tive to the spiritual life, as the sword and 
the spear to "^the natural existence. I 
should hope that these opposite views of 
the . subject may qualify, without neutra¬ 
lising each other.” 

Thus did Mr. Blandford afford each of 
us a subject for reflection; but none for 
triumph. For my own part, not having 
as yet vanquished my constitutional in¬ 
firmity, or made any essential progress in 
the art of yielding, I afforded my friend 
no plausible reason to boast of his having 
shaken my opinion by the force of his 

I 

arguments. It is true, 1 could talk (as 
many others do) of " cutting off right 
handsi and plucking out. right eyes,” and 
certainly I could have restrioted myself 
daily to half a meal — I could neglect 
my person, to the great annoyance of 
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my brother, when we appeared abroad 
together, and in spite of his remon¬ 
strances, which I called persecution for 
conscience sake:*’ — all this I could do; 
but to s^, ’ ** *you are right, and I am 
wrong;” to acknowledge an error—a, 
trivial mistake, to a fellow mortal, was 
the thing I could not do — that was an 
operation <rom which I always shrunk, 
because it gave me real pain ; a proof of 
the little progress I had made in the 
virtue of mortification, and how unskil¬ 
ful an operator 1 still continued to be, 
when I could thus overlook or neglect 
•members that were really diseased, and 
leave them to fester and gangrene. 

This conversation, however, had its 
secret and remote influence: but the 
time was not yet come for me to have a 
correct view of thin|s; 1 still remained a 
stranger fo the world, to humanr nattire, 
and to myself. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

My brother's constitution had suffered 
from the effects of long and severe 
service, under a burning sun: he had 
scarcely seated himself beside «me on 
the first day of his arrival, b^ore I ob¬ 
served the tremulous motion of his hand, 
and other symptoms^ that betrayed the 
invalid. In consequence of this, his 
naturally sweet and engaging temper 
was occasicmally obscured by peevish¬ 
ness and irritability; yet he was so ra¬ 
dically amiable, that had his little infir¬ 
mities even been humoured, instead of 
thwarted, I now verily believe (now that 
it is too late) the probability of his regain- 
a degree of health would have been 
mudi greater. I was so intent on. his 
good, thjat often 1 did not perceive I was 
putting him to the torture; and strangely 
imagined, that his well-beings present 
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and future, greatly depended on my 
curbing and thwarting what I called his 
whims; but this sort of discipline was 
more than half a century too late. 

It was natural that he should seek 
company and amusehlents; but from his , 
early education, and subsequent habits, 
his selection of companions did not at 
all accord^with my present views. He 
soon formed connexions with the sporting 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood; though 
unable to join in the exercises of the 
field, he loved-the company of those who 
did, and had occasional parties of theiri 
\it the house, — a thing to me truly bur¬ 
densome and oppressive: consequently, 

I never treated his friends with that 
courtesy which my brother had a right 
to expect; especially as hiS behaviour 
was invariably polite and resp^tful to 
my visitors. Ht)w lamentable, thlt in 
such instances, as these, the men of the 
world should be seen to conduct them¬ 
selves with more good temper ^nd pro- 
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priety, than those who would be thought 
the children of light! What happy 
effects might have been produced on this 
dissipated character* by a diffprent lire 
of conduct on my part! but, alas! * 
wal was not accord’?.; U <cni wkdge.'' 
I can, however* recoii a tew ex epti jns. 

For some time previous t^ hk'arrival, 
I had * introduced the practice of fa¬ 
mily prayer; and I courageously deter¬ 
mined that this unexpected circumstance 
Aould not interfere with my duty; re¬ 
solving to give place, no, not for an 
hour,” to what might have been urged as an 
estcuse, I assembled the servants as usuab 
the very first evening, and went boldly 
through the service: he appeared sur¬ 
prised and embarrassed; and, as scon as 
we were alone, he exclaimed, Why, 
Lucy, have you turned Methodist?” I 
hope, brother, I have turned Christian,” 
said I, And from that time he never 

f, 

more accosted me on the subject; but 
was absent or present at the time, as»it 
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happened to suit his convenience. How¬ 
ever unedifying my religious profession 
might be, it would certainly have gained 
nothing by a want of consistency and 
firmness this instance. . 1 therefore 
recc^lect the circumstance .with thank¬ 
fulness, that I was enabled to maintain 
my ground, and so far evince by my con¬ 
duct, thaf^^‘ I was not ashamed of the 
<rospel of Christ.” I would hope, that 
^ven at this time of which I am speaking, 
my lately adopted principles were not 
wholly without their proper influence on 
^my conduct; but, alas! how lamentably 
was this small portion of grace obscured 
by that unhappiness of temper, of^hich 
even bitter experience had hot yet taught 
me the deep and serious evil! I had 
none of the spirit of the apostle, who 
became all things*to all men,^’ that he 
might win souls to Christ. On the con¬ 
trary, I fear that the manner in which I at¬ 
tempted to recommend religion, operated 
with my brother in a way ‘directly con- 
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trary to my intentiona. Believing him 
to be entirely destitute of it> I thought 
it my duty plainly to tell him so; but, 
my plain dealing, I fear, had more the 
air of anger than of seiioumess: ^ I 
treated religion like a matter of personal 
disagreement between us; and though a 
good intention might prompt me to say 
what f said, there was comnlonly more 
of asperity than of meekness and charity 
in those thundering appeals to his con¬ 
science, by which 1 attem]ited to pro¬ 
duce conviction. I forgot the exhorta¬ 
tion to brotherly kindness, long^sufFer- 
ibg* and all those milder virtues and 
graces which ornament the Christian 
character, aild cause those ** who see 
our good works,, to glorify our Father 
who is in heaven/’ 

Yet, notwithstanding the discordance 
of our principles and natural dispositions, 
our mutual attachment, I am sure, con^ 
tinned unabated. Strange, that I should 
have no more command over ^fae ebutli- 
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tions of my temper, with this habitual 
conviction on my mind! that I could on 
no occasion yield one particle of my own 
present convenience, or waive an' opinion 
on the ecierest trifle, in compliance to 
that being whom I valued Usyond all the • 
world 1 All my goodness seemed to 
consist in resolves for to-morrom; but 
against thfe assaults of to-day I was ever 
unprepared. That I was myself not 
altogether exempt from whims and un>- 
reasonable caprices, my preceding his^ 
tory pretty clearly evinces, —and Richard 
^could see them ^ but he was neither rigid 
nor severe in noticing or opposing them; 
so long as he could have his oym way, he 
was indiflerent as to the rest, and well 
contented that I should have mine: he 
seldom retorted upon me, as he might 
very fairly have done, bad he been so 
inclined; and it was well that he did 
not, because it must have led to endless 
recriminations. 

But which all my wliims and ca- 
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prices could be named in comparison 
with his requiring me to drop 7iine drops 
of rum into a glass of water for him 
. every night/ immediately before he re¬ 
tired to his room! I objected to it from 
' the very first/as a most unreasonable and 
ridiculous custom. lucy/* said he, 
my hand shakes so of late, that I can¬ 
not do it myself, or I would dot trouble 
you; and now I cannot give it up, for I 
have taken it these seven years.” 

** Then,” said I, permit me to say, 
that you have taken it seven years too 
long.” 

Still he went on to insist on it most 
peremptorily, as actually essential to his 
night’s repose. drops of rum in 

a glass of wattYy neithei* more nor fewer, 
for he maintained* that he could as¬ 
certain the exact quantity to a single 
drop! Now I would rather have walked 
or run nine times up and dowh stairs 
every night, and the same every mom- 
iner — or what would have been 
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still worse, have liad nine of his jovial 
companions to dinner,—than perform a 
service so irrational and slavish^- So 
after sundry reasonings and expostula- 
tions, atlj^ occasional sallies of wit had 
been resorted to ineffectually, (in which • 
so much had been said, that nothing new 
remained to say)—I determined to brave 
his irritability, and put in the quantity at 
random, though I will do myself the 
justice to add, that I aimed at as accurate 
a guess as possible*: but at such perpetual 
slavery to a ridiculous whim, my reason 
(as I thought), or my temper, revolted* 
Not for a single day, or month, or year, 
but to the end of life, if I now yielded, 
should I be doomed every night to the 
intolerable drudgery of pouring nine 
drops of rum into a glass of water 
with less it would b^ chilling -r- with more 
it would taste of the spirit! and so a dis¬ 
pute, often amounting to what some people 
might have called a downright quarrel, 
wJs, of the twp evils, in my opinion, to 
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be preferred; and it became so habitual^, 
that at length we regularly sat down to 
supper4n full array for the onset. 

1 am not .sure.that if the whole time 
thus ^occupied bad been employed in' 
' measuring rum fay single drops, it would 
have, had a more injurious effect on my 
nerves, than these periodical altercations, 
which invariably quickened my pulse, 
and excited such irritation, as to banish 
sleep from ray eyes for several hours; 
besides time 1 repeatedly devoted, 
when alone, to measuring the obnoxious 
draught with the utmost exactness, for 
the mere purpose of ascertaining, to my 
owii satisfaction, the inadequacy of this 
small quantity of spirit to produce the 
least effect on'the water. Not to men*^ 
tion the ill effects evidently prodi!^d on 
my brothev by these repeated alterca¬ 
tions, to whose health, peaee and tran¬ 
quillity seemed essentially necessary; but 
all such cmisiderations, und^ immediate 
provocation,'were forgottep. 
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Surely those who maintaia an habitual 
hostility to whims, should take especial 
care that they have none of their own; 
and at the same time consider; that the 
indulgenqp of a mere whim or caprice, in 
a nervous invalid, may contribute more * 
to his real comfort, than many an import¬ 
ant service which would be cheerfully 
rendered him. 

Come,” said I, one evening, when 
my brother’s fretfulness on the subject 
had exceeded the usual bounds, you 
love to tell 08 of your valour, and your 
brave exploits; but remember, that * he 
who ruleth his spirit, is greater than he 
who taketh a city^’ ” *, 

** Yes,” said he, and there are those 
^0 can boast of having done neither 
the one nor the other.’^ 

So saying, he and left the roobi 
in great irritation. 

The next.moming he did not appear at 
breakfast:, all alarm, 1 hastened to his 
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chamber, and tenderly inquired if be was 
unwell. 

I do not feel quite the thing/* said 
he; but let me alone, and I shall pro¬ 
bably be up by dinner time.’* 

" He was up—but evidently disordered; 
he had no appetite, and his cheeks were 
jJternately pale and flushed. Tortured 
by fears and self-reproach, I believe I 
oppressed him with officious tender* 
ness: he seemed to retain no resentful 

If* v 

feelings, but became so rapidly ill before 
night, as to need medical assistance. 
The disorder, however, continued to 
baffle all our endeavours. My pen here 
fails to depict the torture of my mind. 
What sacrifice would I not have made— 
what suflPerings would I not have eil^ 
dured, to have protracted his life but a 
few more weeks ? —dong enough to have 
affbrded me another opportunity of evin¬ 
cing the sincerity of my aflection, by 
uniform kindness, and such attentions to 
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his innocent caprices, as a brother so 
loving and so beloved had a right to 
claim. 

I approached his bed with a glass: — 
Here is your waler,” said I, dear 
, Richard, with just rtine dro^s in it, I 
assure you it is exact: perhaps it will 
refresh you.” 

He Wanted it not: I knew he did not : 
yet I raised his head, and applied it to 
his parched lips! but, oh! his clay-cold 
hand, as he attempted to .guide it, struck 
a chill to my heart. I felt that very few 
more of my officious services would be 
r^heded. I hung over him with all the 
yearnings of tenderness and despair, 

“ I do love you, dear Richard,” said I, 
I do love you: you believe that I do?” 
— but he spake not, neither regarded. 

Only let me know that you believe 
it,” continued I, ^ by just raising your 
hand.” 

At that moment there was a slight 
motion of the hand; but I have never 
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been able to ascertain whether it was an 
involuntary niovement^ or in compliance 
with my request. No day passed for 
many succeeding months, in which I did 
not torture my recollection, if possible to 
establish the fact; and, occasionally, to 
this very hour, I cannot avoid dwelling 
on the scenei in the vague hope of ex¬ 
tracting that particle of consolation from 
it; although every day increases the 
difficulty, and renders the image I at¬ 
tempt to pourtray, more and more indis¬ 
tinct. 

Hitherto 1 had used no reserve with my 
brother on the subject of religion; often, 
indeed, introducing it without regard to 
the fitness of the time or occasion. Now 
the moment was come, >Vhen to intro¬ 
duce it was eminently proper: but now, 
conscious of the ^harshness vrith which I 
had always administered my religious 
admonitions, and remembering the low 
tlegree in which I had honoured my pro¬ 
fession 111 his eyes, I feared that my inter- 
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ference wotiM tend only to aggravate 
his' unhappy prejudices. Thus I, shrunk 
from my duty, and suffered him to’ieave 
the world without hearing one een- 
tence rdating to his immortal concerns, 
although as often as I a]!ll)Toaehed his* 
bed, the all-important subject quivered 
on my lipg. Hence the sorrow ^ felt at 
the death bf my brother, was further ag¬ 
gravated by a poignant anguish that 
long threatened my own life. 

On the evening of^that day week on 
which we had our last memorable alterca- 
,tion, my dear long-lost brother quitted 
this mortal scene; and left me one of 
the most disconsolate of human beings. 
Deaf to the soothing voice of friends, I 
retired to my chamber, threw myself on 
the bed, and supk into one of those 
heavy sleeps, to which I was constitu- 
tionaHy aiibject when oppressed with ex¬ 
traordinary sorrow: 

* » 

• ** For there’s a letliargy in mighty woe." 
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But on what a morning did I open my 
eyes! With the light of day, what har¬ 
rowing recollections burst on my mind; 
what a contrast to that cheerful mom- 
ing (the brightest that ever shpne on my 
head) after the arrival of my dear bro¬ 
ther ! Then I felt a satisfaction — a se¬ 
curity— a heart at rest, which I would 
not have bartered for an empire. It 
seemed to my present feeling, a brighter 
sun than ever gilded even my youthful 
days; — I might have exclaimed, My 
cup runneth over, I have more than 
heart can wish:” but now the house 

I 

resumed its dreary gloom — it was again 
a prison, and every apartment in it served 
only to remind me of former happiness, 
and 1:0 aggravate present misery. 

The world is not so bad, but that extra¬ 
ordinary suffering will generally awaken 
the feelings of sympathy, and call forth 
the kind offices of some of our fellow- 
creatures : my neighbours now assembled 
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around me; and, among them, some 
whom I had been used to think insensible 
to my civilities, ungrateful and unfeel¬ 
ing, were the first to sympathise with my 
affiction they endeavoured to direct me 
to the true source of consolation —that* 
which the Gospel affords to sufferers of 
every description; but at present I was 
deaf to its soothing voice, and chose 
rather to abandon myself to every thing 
that might aggravate mj sorrow, and 
feed my despair. Dwelling on the happi¬ 
ness I had recently enjoyed (or might have 
^enjoyed) in my brother’s society, I de¬ 
lighted to wander over the rooms which he 
had most frequented, and to sit wheie he 
had sat: but the study was my favourite 
retreat, where the bookcase and the 
shelves were sure to excite all the luxury 
of grief. Nor did J[ forget to open my 
drawer, and display the rich brocade, 
now to be worn no more. Np,” said 
I, “ the sable garb with which I am clad, 
shall Enwrap JJiis bosom sb long as it 
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continues the abode of anguish and self- 
reproach; and that will be till it ceases 
to heave/' 

And now a state of extreme debility 
ensued^ and kept my life in suspense for 
vinany successive weeks; during which 
time, I have ever to remember the per¬ 
severing and unwearied kindness of my 
neighbours and friends^ some, of whom 
are now gone to receive the reward of 
Christian love. Among those to whose 
kind attentions I stood indebted^ under 
Providence, for my recovery, was the 
sprightly Mary Littleton, a girl of whom 
I had never augured well, on account of 
her coquetcy, flirting, and a thousand 
faults, which my penetration had dis¬ 
covered ; and which, in my opinion, reiw 
dared her altogether an unpromising cha¬ 
racter. Yet, this very girl suspended 
these evil propensities, (if they really did 
exist,) and attended me with unremitting 
kindness and care. On recovering once 
from a swoon, I found her arm enoifrdling 
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me, my head reclining on h^r bosoQi, 
and her rosy good-natured face contem¬ 
plating me with compassion and sym¬ 
pathy. Well, thought I, surely I must 
have been mistakerf in some of my harsh 
conjectures! how could I pr.et^nd to 
know others, when, alas I I fear I have 


been miserably ignorant of ipysulf^ 

The coipplacency which I began to 
feel towards those around me, was one of 
the first symptoms of convalescence; but 
like the sun gleaming through a cloud on 
^ stormy day, th;ey were succeeded by, 
dreary fits of gloom and despondency. 
*At length I was able to leave my chamber; 
but the. sighjfc of the deserted^ apartments 
had again nearly overcome me, when tfie 
same friendly oflSces interposed, which I 
had lately experienced. Surely, thought 
If this must be pure benevolence; for I 
am conscious that my character has not 
hitherto been so engaging, as to call forth 
all this kindness and sympathy: and then 
I offered a fervent prayer, Tum me/’ 
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# said I, ** and I shall be turned; say to 
these evil passions, to which I have ever 
been the slave, Peace, be still! and let 
me experience that calm, which the world 
cannot g4ve. Thou hast taken ,away the 
’desire of mine eyes with a stroke. Oh! 
take* not thy Holy Spirit from me; but 
cheer my benighted ^soul with the light 
of thy countenance! ” 

Thus the fallow ground was broken up 
— the seed scattered, the dew descended 
and the gentle rain, as on the new mown 
grass; and shall no fruit appear ? How 
shall this hitherto barren spot yield even 
its thirty fold, while the seeds of so many 
noxious platfts yet remain, and lie deep 
in the ground ? Who is sufficient for these 
things? Alas! 1 am not, for I still find 
, that ** when I would do good, evil is pre¬ 
sent with me.” 

I now viewed my habitation as neither 
the prison nor the palace of an immortal 
creature; for I began to contemplate with 
a new interest that hofise not made 
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with hands, eternal in the heavens;”— 
more deeply convinced, that ** here 
having no continuing city/* it was high 
time for me “ to seek one to come/* In 
this fragie of mind, the society of those 
whose views of the great .business of life 

were like my own, became increasingly 

) 

agreeable to me; for I was now, in some 
degree, tfnore disposed to adfmire and 
emulate their graces, than as formerly to 
censure their failings, and bear hard on 
their infirmities. They saw and rejoiced 
in the change, and forgetting what they 
must have heretofore disapproved, asso¬ 
ciated with, me in Christian fellowship. 
8o does the spirit of chriflrt;ianity, as far 
as it operates, render ** crooked places 
straight, and rough places plain.** So 
does it make “ the lion to lie down with, 
the lamb.** 

But as sorrow was not yet banished 
from my bosom, so human infirmity still 
evinced that my spiritual progress con¬ 
sisted rathei; in desires, lhan in attain- 

K 5 
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ihents. A fretful, restless, and discon¬ 
tented temper, is seldom absolutely re¬ 
armed late in life; and I occasionally 
gave proofs of the inveteracy of the ma¬ 
lady. 

. Feeling mqre forcibly than I had 
ever done before the return of my dear 
brother, that it was not good to be 
alone, I resolved to seek a compa¬ 
nion, if one could be found, in every 
respect unexceptionable. A stinking in^ 
stance of my not having rectified all 
my mistakes, and of a very partial know¬ 
ledge of the world, was my rigid require¬ 
ments in the person I should select for 
this honourable post.fi^ 1 had my choice 
of several: but one was too old, another 
too young; one 1 fancied had the ap¬ 
pearance of fretfulness (a troublesome 
quality in a companion;) and, with a 
lady very strongly recommended, I was 
dissatisfied, because her mani^kers ^ ap¬ 
peared reserved. After, these fruitless 
attempts of my friends to serve me, ; I 
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waited so long, that { began to tbinlt 
they took no interest in tny conoems; 
till they once more retrieved their credit, 

Mm 

by introducing a person against whom 
they imagined I could find no reasonable 
objection; but her manners, too much 
the reverse of the last candidate, were 
so frank, open> and unreserved, that I 
thought ^it a chance, if, in the super¬ 
abundance of her loquacity, she did not 
entertain my neighbours with all my 
sayings and dopgs« This troublesome 
fastidiousness, which I mistook for pru¬ 
dence, I believe arose in part from a 
solicitude to avoid every thing that 
might excite afresh my natural irrita¬ 
bility ; — conscious as I was of the little 
progress I bad made in the virtue of self- 
command and Christian forbearance, I 
felt that I could trust myself with no 
one but a perfect character. 

Thus, one more winter and a summer 

* ii* 

passed away; and the approach of ano- 
^tber dreary season, to add to the number 
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of those which had already silvered my 
head/^ound me the solitary inmate of 
the same dwelling: time, however, did 
not hang so heavily as^ it had done, nor 
was sorrow so oppressive, because I had 
employments and consolations better 
calculated to alleviate the one, and oc- 

V 

cupy the other: yet, “ in whatever state 
I was, therewith to be thoroughly con¬ 
tent,” was an art which I was far from 
having yet completely attained; for it had 
been a fatality ever attending me, to be 
so continually regretting lost opportu¬ 
nities of happiness, as to neglect those 
immediately within reach. My distem¬ 
pered imagination was ever pourtrayiug 
past seasons, and the individuals cot^ 
nected with them, in the brightest co¬ 
lours ; while the recollection of my own 
misconduct, which should only have been 
reverted to for future benefit, frequently 
produced little more than vain regflls, 
and unprofitable self-reproach. 
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CHAPTER X. 

There #vas a house on the opposite side 
of the road, which had Icfug been unin¬ 
habited, ajid, from’ this circunjstance, 
bore evident marks of decay. The wind 
had occtisioned many apertures in the 
roof, and the plaister in various places 
had crumbled down; the clustering vine 
had forsaken the wall, andirailed on the 
littered path beneath; the flower beds 
were overgrown with weeds, and nefa¬ 
rious hands had despoiled the neat white 
railing which used to enclose them : even 

I I 

the board, announcing This house to 
be let; iiiquire, &c. &c.’* hung by one 

nail, and was so reversed, as to be scarcely 

1 

legible to tjhe inquiring passenger. It 
wa^jregretted by every body, that a house 
so ^^feasantly situated, capable of being 
made an agteeable, if not an elegant 
residence, shpuld be left thus as a 
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disfigitrement to the village; for, how¬ 
ever a ruined abbey or castle may em¬ 
bellish a scene, it is certain a ruined 
house can hav^ no such pretensions. 

But at length the advertising board was 
te,ken down, lie shutters thrown open, 
and the appearance- of busy workmen 
announced an approaching inhabitant. 
Curfosity was on the alert to obtain in¬ 
formation respecting such an important 
event; but, in the circle of my acquaint¬ 
ance, little cquld be ascertained, except 
that it was a widow lady of the name of 
Parsons, who was coming. During the 
time that the house was under Repair, I 
had occasionally observed an elderly gen¬ 
tleman superintending the workmen, and 
I wondered who he could be, whether 
a friend or relation — or whether he, too, 
was coming to be an inhabite^t. ^ 

At length I was informed by one of my 
servants, that a waggon-load of jpbds 
had just passed my door: it was unfor^ 
tunate that I should be ^ moment 
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late at the window^ to catch a sight of 
it; nor conld I obtain any accurate in¬ 
formation whereby I might judge Jfrom 
the appearance of the furniture, to what 
sort of a person it*belonged; that is to 
say, whether she was somebody^ or nobody^ 
Shortly, however, her arrival was an¬ 
nounced, and I believe I was one of the 
first to pajj my respects to her. 

1 was ushered into a parlour, too 
plainly neat to bespeak opulent circum¬ 
stances; for where an attempt is appa¬ 
rent (and an allowable attempt it is) to 
supply the place of costly furniture, by 
"skill and contrivance, it usually indi¬ 
cates the moderate means of the con'* 
triver. Such was the case in > the present 
instance. 

As the old lady was at the further end 
of the orchard when 1 called, I had an 

n. • 

opportunity of taking a somewhat lei¬ 
sure survey of the apartment — a spe¬ 
cies of curiosity which, though I cannot 
dfefend it, I believe, at that time of day, 
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was not peculiar to myself. In one corner 
was a beaufet, with glass folding doors, 
through which, a fair show of china bowls 
and basins, ancient jugs and cups, made 
their motley appearance. Ope set of 
"these particularly arrested my attention, 
and excited an indistinct recollection, 

4 

which I could not immediately trace to 
its source; but presently and 

its once loved inhabitants, were as vi¬ 
vidly presented to my imagination, as 
the bright colours of the china were to 
n^y I dreaded lest I should be 

caught in this act of impertinent curio¬ 
sity ; yet 1 ventured to count the cups; 
there were eleven! I felt an indes- 

r 

cribable sensation of pleasure and pain. 
All! thought I, to whomsoever they now 
belong, their number would have been 
complete, but for my. girlish imprudence : 
but a feeble and tottering step in the 
hall warned me to desist. An aged 
female entered, stooping and leaning on 
her crook stick : for a moment I gazedy 
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I could no longer doubt. Dear Mrs. 
Thoroughgood,” said I, seizing her hand, 
Dear Mrs. Thoroughgood, do you not 
know me ?” , 

She fijed her eyes inquisitively on my 
face, and then replied, ma'am, t 

cannot say that I have the pleasure of 
knowing you.’’ 

Not Jknow Eucy Burrows!^" said I, 
have you quite forgotten me, then ?” 

And is this Lucy Burrows ?” said 
she: and that sweet expression, which 
used to animate her, countenance in 
former days, now illumed her aged face. 
I laid my head on her shoulder, and 
burst into tears. 

Dear creature,” said she, I have 
not heard of you for many a day: what 
can have brought you into this retired 
place ? — are you vjsiiing here T* 

I am no visitor,” said I, but have 
been an inhabitant of this pleasant village 
for some years: and it will be pleasanter 
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than ever, now you are a neighbour. But 
is not your name Thorougbgood?” 

No,*^ said she, sighing neavijy, 
‘‘ my dear Thoroughgood has been ^ead 
many years. I was not tlie person t 
have married ^gain.; but I was left with 
two girls to provide for, and no one to 
assist in the fanUj for poor George died 
soon after he left school; and |o I once 
more accepted a worthy man, who proved 
a father to my children ^ but he is gone 
too, and 1 cannot be long before I fol¬ 
low.’^ 

I then made some inquiries respecting 
her two daughters. She informed me, 
that Fanny, my little companion in my 
morning walks, had a family, lived within 
a few miles of us, and was in prosperous 
circumstances. That Elizabeth had been 
less happy in her marriage, and lived 
in London. I should have been better 

I 

oflt” said she, that is, I should have 
been richer, but for that circumstance. 
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I hardly know what they would have 
done under their misfortunes, had not 

her brother-. But they are doing 

better now, and were well the last time 
I heard from them.^^ 

Having inadvertently introduced a* 
name which she thought might occasion 
aiipleasant recollections, she quickly 
changed the subject. 

I have had my trials,” said she, 
“ like other people; but I have reason 
to ‘ sing of mercy, d(S well as of judgment 
for here I am, after all my wanderings, 
comfortably settled in the house in which 
was bom. Every corner of this pre¬ 
cious place,” looking round with com¬ 
placency, ** reminds me of my youthful 
days, and of those dear departed parents, 
who reared me with so much tenderness 
and care,” 

• 

I cannot say but that I had some cu¬ 
riosity to learn tidings of her son Wil¬ 
liam; but as she evidently wished to 
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avoid the subject, I could not introduce 
it with propriety. 

I now experienced a faint renewal 
of those pleasing sensations which had 
accompanied the return of my dear bro¬ 
ther; perhaps^ on the whole, they were 
more salutary, because less tumultuous; 
and with a new and unlooked for source 
of happiness again within my reach, I was 
almost tempted to make resolutions re¬ 
specting my conduct during the short time 
I might reasonably expect to enjoy it. But 
past bitter experience had at length taught 
me to suspect myself, and, instead of 
resolving what I would or would not do, 
I prayed now for wisdom and strength 
from above, to guide me equally in pros¬ 
perity or adversity. 

From the society of this venerable 
Christian I derived both profit and plea¬ 
sure. By this time, indeed, I might have 
been an instructor of others; but I had 
still much to learn, as well as much to 
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unlearn; and to her, as a means, along 
with other valuable friends, I am indebted 
for the little progress I have madedn the 
Christian life. 

I now relinquished my plan of taking 
a companion; for I enjoyyl all the plea-* 
sure and advantage of social intercourse, 
without incurring the danger of those dis¬ 
putes and^ altercations, which might have 
disturbed inmates of the same dwelling. 
Not that, in such a case, I could have had 
any thing to apprehend from Mrs. Par¬ 
sons, although I might justly have dis¬ 
trusted myself; but, separated as we 
were by a short walk, our intercourse, was 
the more interesting, and I felt my soli¬ 
tude less oppressive than heretofore, be¬ 
cause I could relieve it at pleasure, by 
the society of one I so cordially loved. 

I made one demand on the friendship 
of Mrs. Parsons, with which she very 
reluctantly complied: — it was no less, 
than that she would faithfully tell me of 
ifiy faults. Pprhaps she was not the best 
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qualified for this important oflSce; for, 
though by no means deficient in pene¬ 
tration) she was not very expert in dis¬ 
covering the failings of others. I soon, 
however, contrived to put her friendship 
^ in this particular, and her penetration, to 
the proof. 

Mrs. Parsons had known little of her 
native village since the death of her 
mti^ther ; of course it had undergone con¬ 
siderable-revolutions, and none of her old 
neighbours remained. Having been in¬ 


structed in the histories of various indi¬ 
viduals by their kind neighbours, when I 
first took Up my residence among them, 
I concluded, that in retailing these anec¬ 
dotes, I should give as much entertain¬ 
ment to my friend, as I had myself de¬ 
rived from the same source. 

. ‘‘ That is a strange family,” said I, 
who live in the white house a-t the 
corner of the road.” 

What! are ' they like me,” asked 
Mrs. Parsons, newly settled here?” ' 
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No/’ said I, I mean tbat they are 
very odd people: lie is a very indifferent 
husband; but I believe that the fault is 
not all on one side.” 

‘‘ That is seldom the case/' replied 
Mrs. Parsons; “ but it is*impossible fw 
others to judge of family affairs: per- 
haps/if we knew all, we might pity them 
both, ratijer thaif blame them.” 

Undeterred by this rebuff, I went on 
in the same strain; not, I am sure, from 
any malignant intention, but from that 
gossipping habit, which those persons 
are peculiarly liable to acquire,, whose 
thoughts are not occupied by constant 
and important engagements, and who, 
without any determinate motive, repeat 
all they hear, neither reflecting on the 
inconsistency of such conduct with th^ 
precepts Of Christianity, nor of its evil 
consequences to individuals. 

“ I would advise you,” said I, one 
day, to be very careful of what you say 
to Mrs. Waterhouse, for‘she is a coa- 
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finned tattler, and could not keep a secret 
for her life. I believe she has done a 
great deal of mischief by her tongue.’' 

I have few secrets/’ rejoined Mrs. 
Parsons, smiling, and if I had, I should 
,^ot think of^ troubling my neighbours 
with them, unless where' I wished to ask 
their advice.” 

In this way my good friend endea¬ 
voured to check these uncharitable and 
idle remarks; hut such indirect hints 
were lost upon me, or forgotten. It is a 
wonder that the early recollection I had 
of this admirable woman’s character, 
should not have discouraged me from any 
attempt to entertain hzr at the expense of 
others. 

Once, after observing that a neighbour 
had failed in business some years ago, and 
that it was suspected he could scarcely 
go on now, she exclaimed, “ Poor man! 
how unfortunate some people are!” 

Your pity is rather misplaced in 
|his case,” said 1; “ for it is notorious, 
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that ill management and extravagance have 
occasioned all his misfortunes;” — and 
then I was proceeding to relate instances 
of his imprudence, when the good old 
lady laid her hand*gently on mine, say- 
ing, “ ]Vfy dear friend, ypu have re¬ 
quested me to tell you of your faults. 
Now is* it not a fault, and one against 
which we aje plainly warned in the Scrip¬ 
tures, to allow ourselves to judge and 
speak thus freely of the conduct and 
character of our neighbours; and as I am 
a stranger to the persons of whom you 
■ are speaking, why not leave me in igno¬ 
rance of their failings ?” 

I should not have spoken so freely 
to any one but yourself,” said I. 

To any one but me !” she exclaimed, 
and who am I ? I dare say they would 
not have pitched upon me in particular, 
to be acquainted with all their affairs and 
faults; for they would naturally suppose 
I had better attend to my own.” 

** You have faults,” said I, smiling. 
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I will venture to say/' replied she, 
** that my neighbours would discover 
some, were I to live long enough among 
them. But, my dear Miss Burrows, as 
'you desired me to make so free with you^ 
• I believe I sjiall not have a better oppor¬ 
tunity than just now, to mention, that I 
think it is a fault to speak any thing, un¬ 
necessarily, to the disadvantage of others. 
We have only to put ourselves in their 
places, to feel how we should like such 
liberties to be taken with our own cha¬ 
racters, especially to strangers: that con¬ 
sideration, I think, would set the matter 
always in a just light.” ‘ 

I was somewhat disconcerted for the 
moment; but the sweetness with which 
this modest reproof was administered, 
soon tranquillized my feelings, and we 
spent the^ remainder of the evening to¬ 
gether in uninterrupted harmony. 

When alone, I endeavoured to ascer¬ 
tain whether I had been influenced in 
speaking of i)thers, by any lurking ill-will 
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or raalerolent feeling, and the result of 
this severe scrutiny, so far as 1 knew 
myself, was in rny favour; but, I resolved, 
in future, to watch against this evil habit 
so long indulged, and to keep my 
mouth \Vlth a bridle, not only when the 
wicked were before me, but also in the 
presence of the righteous; convinced as 
I was, tliat idle detraction is as truly, 
if not as deeply criminal, as malicious 
slander, and often equally injurious in its 
consequences. 

In a short time after Mrs. Parsons had 
become my neighbour, she informed me, 
Vith some hesitation, that she expected a 
visit from her son William, who was 
now a widower. 1 cannot say that this 
intelligence was very agreeable to me: 
although time, and a succession of pain¬ 
ful events, had materially blunted my 
feelings on that subject, they were not 
blunted, but that I was apprehensive of 
betraying some embarrassment. * 

•The day arrived which ^as to brings 

L 2 
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the expected guest. I preferred being 
present at the time of his arrival, to 
a formal introduction afterwards. He 
had no sooner alighted at the gate, 

t _ • 

than I recognized in 'Mr. Thorbughgood 
• the gentlemajn .whom I had seen in the 
garden, superintending the workmen. 
As his mother had informed him' of my 
being a resident in the village, he was 
not taken by surprise; but he was evi¬ 
dently affected to perceive the change 

which time and sorrow had made in my 

%! 

appearance. He had undergone a con¬ 
siderable alteration himself; no longer the 
slender interesting young man of twenty- 
five, but portly and florid, while his 
countenance bespoke the same amiable 
dispositions, matured and chastened by 
years. His behaviour towaids rne was 
free from restraint, cordial and friendly; 
so that I soon found myself relieved from 
the unpleasant feelings, which, perhaps, 
wounded pride had made me antici- 
, pate; and m a few hours I felt quiteat 
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my ease in the society of my two old 
friends. 


When Mr. Thorough^ood had adj'usted 
his mother’s affairs, he toolj his leave, 
and was shortly after succeeded by his 
sister Fanny, a matronly ^nd superior 
woman. As she had risen in the scale of 


society* her manners were more polished 
than those^of her*mother. I found her 
friendship a pleasing acquisition: and 
her numerous family, who in turns visited 
their grandmother, did credit to the vir¬ 
tuous stock from whence they sprang. 

There was no further need for reserve 


iJetween Mrs. Parsons and myself, in 
talking of events long past: and I con¬ 
fess 1 was desirous to ascertain whether 


my suspicions were well founded respect¬ 
ing the unfavourable sentiments of this 


family towards me. 


She frankly acknow¬ 


ledged, that with her husband I never had 


been a favourite; while she herself had 


always indulged the hope of an eventual 


rerfovation of my charactei^ imagining 
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she discerned a good stamina beneath all 
my numerous failings: — but/’ she 
added, it was not enough for me that 
William should unite with one-who 
prove good : it would have been too long 
for an excellent young man like him to 
wait for comfort in a wife, till the prime 
of his days were over; therefore I ac¬ 
knowledge that [ never encpuraged the 
connexion; and his persisting in it, was 
the only instance in which he ever dis¬ 
obeyed us.” 

Although this excellent woman is now 
at an advanced age, while I am still al¬ 
lowed to profit by her bright example 
and edifying conversation, I consider it 
as the most tranquil and happy period of 
my life. She keeps but one servant, and 
her house is, like mine, detached; yet she 
neither betrays fear nor anxiety for her 
personal safety. , On my recommending 
some of the precautions I had used for 
security, her reply was, I would wish 
to take all ^prudent care, but I have fess 
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to lose than you have; and^ after all| 
except the Lord keep the city, the 

watchman waketh but in vain aiid-then 

• 

she added, “ I will both l^y me down 
and sleej) in peace, for it is thou, Lord, 
who makest me to dwell in^safety.’' 

Many amusing, instructive, and inter¬ 
esting anecdotes, she relates of her pa¬ 
rents and,youthftil companions, and of 
the former inhabitants of the villa-ge; 
but one would imagine it to be the golden 
age which she is describing, so tender is 
she of the reputation of the dead as well 
^as of the living: all their amiable qua¬ 
lities she is forward to exhibit; but over 
their failings she draws a veil; because, 
as she observes, they cannot now defend 
themselves. 

And now,” said I, in this happy . 
spot I have begun ^to live, in the best 
sense of the word; l\fij*e, if it is the will 
of Providence, let me die: here it is that 
I received my deepest wound, and here 
also 1 trust I have been healed: let thii^ 
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then be the last stage of my' pilgrimage/’ 
But the sincerity of these petitions was 
to be pat to the trial, although 1 scarcely 
imagined that any circumstance could 
possibly arise likely to alter my plans, or 
‘ interrupt my» settled prospects: yet, 
nearly forty years after I first re- 
ceived the addresses of William Tho- 
roughgood, they were again renewed! 
I received from him a sober respectful 
epistle, professing a sincere and rational 
friendship, and* suggesting, that as his 
children were all settled in life, and he 
and 1 were both alone, whether it might 
not be for our mutual comfort to unite at 
last, and spend our few remaining days 
ill each other’s society. But I was not 
at all disposed to afford amusement to 
, ray contented and happy neighbours: I 
was now no more given to change. I 
am sure there wst? not a particle of the 
spirit of retaliation in ifiy refusal; and, 
however some might blame me, on thb 
^principle, that it is better late than 
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never,” I tbink I have been secure 
of the approbation of all prudent wives, 

widows, and maidens, had I chosen to 

• 

make the«matter public, an^boast of my 
new conquest; but this species of vanity 
had yielded to ambition of a more ra-* 

tional nature; and so 1 kept my own 
secret, and no one but my dear Mrs. 

Parsons cguld evfir boast of being a con¬ 
fident in this my recent love affair. 

Mr. Thoroughgood received my re¬ 
fusal in the same spirit which had dic¬ 
tated his application; and acknowledged 
jbhat it might eventually contribute as 
much to our mutual comfort, possibly 
more to our reputation, that we should 
remain as we were. 

What striking^ revolutions are effected 
on our peraoDs by the lapse of time; and 
yet what a little difference, if we com¬ 
pare ourselves with g^h other! When 
I first entered the farmj a flighty girl, 
Mrs. Thoroughgood was a sedate woman 
iif the prime of life, and there appeared^ 

L 5 
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almost as much inequality in our per* 
sons, as I then apprehended there was in 
our rank and circumstances: but now 
the difference appears so incoasideralde, 
that it seems as if I had almost overtaken 

I 

' her: we are both old ladies — and so far 
suitable companions for each other; only 
I am obliged to perceive, by her in¬ 
creasing infirmities, that she has still the 
start of me. It is a peculiar consolation, 
however, that I am now able to make 
some requital for all the important ser¬ 
vices she has rendered me, by attending 
her, especially during the occasional ab; 
sence of her daughter and grandchildren. 
If I except the anticipations I have of 
the final result and termination of these 
my labours of love, I should say, that this 
state of activity, with the constant inte¬ 
rest excited thereby, has a most salutary 
effect on my tempr’* and feelings. 

But 1 feel that, ere long, I also shall 
need the same kind offices frpra my 
^fttends : many unequivocal symptoms of 
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decay announce the solemn truth, that 
the pins of this tabernacle are gradually 
loosening. It is not probable that l^hall 
attain to^the days of the ^ears of my 
valued friend. Let me waste no more of 
these fluting moments in.painful retro-, 
spections, or vain regrets; but, forgetting 
the things which are behind, let me press 
forward towards those important realities 
which* are before, and all the days of 
my appointed time wait patiently, till my 
chan2:e come T' 

L.B. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Herb ends the manuscript; the reading 
of. which occupied several e^ienings at 
the parsonage, and bccasioned various 
c remarks and pomments^ according to the 
respective ages or circumstances of the 
parties present, Mr. Drummond took 
occasion to make many sa^e observa¬ 
tions Oil certain parts of the narrative, 
for the benefit of his youthful auditory; 
and his lady significantly observed, that, 
some parts of the story would apply 
admirably to certain young ladies whom 
she knew. 

My aunt Arabella could never parti¬ 
cularly admire William Thoroughgood, 
and she cordially agreed with Miss Bur¬ 
rows, in the propriety of rejecting his 
latter addresses. 

• t 

Miss Harriet professed herself dissa¬ 
tisfied with the story, because it did not 
end happily. 

^ ‘‘ Not en(]^ happily!” said her fathei; 
what do you mean by ending happily i 
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For my part, I think, that where a 
character is renovated by the genuine 
influence of Christianity, and where the 
effects of siuch a change arejj,onspicuouB 

in the life; where confirmed evil habits 

_ 4 

are eradicated, and those of a directly con¬ 
trary nature implanted in their stead ; — 1 
say, I Unnk a narrative so concluded, 
i/oe.s end happily, be the outward circum¬ 
stances* of the individual what they may; 
and, I confess, I perceive nothing in the 
declining days of Miss Burrows to excite 
regret.” 

^ There is so much death — death — 
death !’’ said Miss Susan, that it makes 
one quite low-spirited!” 

And who,” replied her father, that 
has arrived at an advanced age, has not 
to record the devastating inroads of 
deat/i — death—death According^to the 
usual course of natmi[‘^ Susan, your pa¬ 
rents must depart before you—^(Susan 
sighed);—and some one of you must be 
th*e lonely survivor of this social group, and 
have many an affecting tale to tell of the 
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departure of dear relatives.*' (Here they 
all looked tenderly at each other). “ But, 
I trust," resumed the good man, “ that 
there are ,iione here present, who will 
not meet in the world above, where they 
shall know no more painful separations, 
and where death — death — death, shall 
be swallowed up in victory!" 

The old man, mentioned pi the com¬ 
mencement of the volume, expired be¬ 
fore the narrative was concluded, at the 


Parsonage. Whether Mr. Drummond 
pronounced it to be worth any thing to 
his widow, history does not record; — 


although it is ascertained, that young 
master Henry gave^t as his decided opi¬ 
nion, that “ it deserved to be printed." 


THE END. 


IContfon: 

rRlNTEl)^|tY J. MOTVS, agfi^lLLE ETREST 










